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INTRODUCTION 
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A  key  aspect  of  security  in  Europe  has  long  been  the 
relationship  between  the  French  and  Germans.  When  the  two 
countries  did  not  get  along,  the  rest  of  Europe  paid  the  steep 
price  of  war.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  war  which  narked  the 
third  time  that  France  had  been  invaded  by  Germany  in  seventy 
years,  it  became  apparent  that  reconciliation  between  the  two 
peoples  would  be  essential  to  lasting  peace  in  Europe.  To  France 
and  Germany,  the  task  was  even  more  crucial.  If  they  were  to 
avoid  mutual  destruction,  lasting  reconciliation  would  have  to  be 
achieved. 

Great  leaders  and  politicians  like  Adenauer,  de  Gaulle  and 
Robert  Schuman  all  recognized  the  need  for  Frencai-Gernan 
reconciliation  but  their  ideas  and  convictions  alone  would  not  be 
enough  to  overcame  such  a  great  hurdle.  Institutions,  as 
suggested  by  Jean  Monnet  and  his  belief  that  "nothing  is  possible 
without  people,  yet  nothing  is  lasting  without  institutions," 
would  be  necessary.  This  approach  would  assure  lasting  mutual 
cooperation  and  cxxnndtment  to  peace  through  economic,  political 
and  military  integration. 

The  Franco-German  relationship  played  an  important  part  in 
the  new  European  security  arrangement  by  serving  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  early  formation  and  success  of  such  Western  European 
institutions  as  the  European  Community  (EC)  and  Western  European 
Union  (WEU) .  It  also  helped  shape  the  character  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) .  As  the  years  have 
progressed,  the  Franco-German  relationship  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  functioning  of  these  institutions  by  providing  leadership, 
initiative,  direction,  and  an  example  for  more  extensive 
integration  efforts.  In  my  presentation  of  the  Franco-German 
relationship  and  its  importance  to  Europe,  I  will  intentionally 
make  little  mention  of  Britain's  role.  This  is  because  Britain 
chose,  early  on,  to  remain  distant  from  the  political  and  economic 
process  of  postwar  Europe.  Following  the  war,  Britain  found 
itself  in  a  position  of  being  not  quite  like  France  or  Germany, 
since  Britain  had  won  the  war,  its  economy  remained  relatively 
intact  and  it  maintained  its  Commonwealth  ties.  Yet,  Britain  was 
no  longer  the  major  power  that  it  was.  Britain  was  somewhere  in 
between,  struggling  to  find  its  role  in  the  new  international 
scheme  of  things.  Consequently,  Britain  did  not  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Community  until  1963  (was  finally  admitted  in 
1973)  and  never  developed  the  close  relationship  that  existed 
between  the  two  largest  continental  powers,  France  and  West 
Germany. 

Although  the  EC,  NATO  and  WEU  have  taken  on  varying  degrees 
of  political  and  economic  identity  over  the  years,  their 
foundations  were  largely  based  on  issues  of  security  and, 
consequently,  security  remains  a  key  element.  The  Franco-German 
relationship  has,  by  playing  a  crucial  role  in  these  institutions, 
became  an  important  part  of  the  European  security  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  will  be  to  provide  a  study  of  the 
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Franco-German  relationship  and  its  role  in  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  from  WWII  to  present.  This  will  primarily  be  done  by 
illustrating  the  impact  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  on  the 
West  European  institutions  of  the  EC,  NATO,  and  WED,  as  they 
pertain  to  security.  The  notion  of  security  can  entail  a  great 
many  things.  I  will,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  the  military 
aspect  of  security.  Other  aspects  of  security  will,  hcwever,  be 
touched  upon,  with  particular  attention  given  to  tiie  notion  of 
eooncmic  security.  Economic  security  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  relationship  between  France  and  West  Germany  and  has  at 
times,  as  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  two  dealing  with  the 
European  Community,  taken  precedence  over  military  security 
concerns. 

I  will  attempt  to  argue  that  the  major  role  which  the  Franco- 
German  relationship  has  played  in  European  security,  from  after 
World  War  II  to  the  present,  will  continue  despite  the  trying 
times  of  political,  economic  and  military  change  presently 
sweeping  across  Europe. 

This  thesis  will  consist  of  five  chapters.  Chapter  One  will 
present  the  role  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  in  the  creation 
of  the  postwar  institutions  of  the  European  Economic  Ocmnunity, 
NATO,  and  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU) .  In  Chapter  Two,  I 
will  discuss  hew  the  French-Germans  made  use  of  the  European 
Ocmnunity  to  nurture  mutual  confidence  in  their  relationship  and 
eventually  to  exercise  strong  leadership  in  the  Carmunity  and  in 
the  Community's  limited  role  in  security  matters.  I  will  use 
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Chapter  Three  to  introduce  the  1982  Franoo-Gerroan  defense 
initiative  aid  other  Franoo-Gerroan  cooperative  efforts  in  defense, 
such  as  joint  exercises  and  the  introduction  of  tte  Franoo-Gerroan 
Brigade,  and  I  will  discuss  their  impact  on  NATO  and  security  in 
Europe.  Chapter  Four  will  be  devoted  to  discussing  the  impact  of 
the  Franoo-Gerroan  relationship  on  the  WED.  The  final  chapter  will 
be  used  to  introduce  the  current  changes  taking  place  in  Europe, 
especially  the  issue  of  German  unification,  and  will  discuss  their 
inpact  on  the  institutions  of  the  EC,  NATO  and  WED.  I  will  then 
discuss  Why  and  how  I  believe  the  Franco-German  relationship  will 
be  able  to  survive  the  current  turmoil  and  continue  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  emerging  new  European  political,  economic  and 
military  landscape. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  POST  FRANOO-GEFMAN  RELATIONSHIP  ANT  TOE  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Immadiately  after  WWII,  the  overriding  concern  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  was  to  ensure  that  such  a  war  would  never  again  occur. 
For  many,  that  meant  finding  a  solution  to  the  German  problem,  or 
the  problem  of  trying  to  fit  a  united  and  growing  Germany, 
possessing  threatening  economic  and  military  potential,  into  an 
already  cramped  and  established  Europe  of  nation-states.  Only  by 
finding  a  solution  to  this  problem,  the  base  of  conflict  in  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century,  could  there  be  hopes  of  lasting  peace  for 
the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  postwar  set-up  of  military  zones  by  the  occupying  powers 
of  the  U.S. ,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  later  France,  was  largely 
designed  to  assist  in  the  solution.  The  occupation  arrangement 
was  to  be  temporary  until  the  allies  could  determine  the  best  way 
to  reestablish  a  new  Germany  with  guaranteed  safeguards  against 
any  future  German  military  threat  or  aggression. 

An  additional  requirement  for  lasting  peaoe  in  Europe,  for 
which  there  was  little  taste  in  1945,  was  the  need  for 
reconciliation  between  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe: 
France  and  Germany.  Mutual  distrust  and  hatred  between  the  two 
countries  had  led  to  three  wars  in  seventy  years  and  numerous 
military  conflicts  for  centuries.  To  overcome  such  historical 
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animosity  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  especially  immediately  after 
WWII  when  the  reports  of  the  atrocities  of  German  prison  carps  and 
the  misdeeds  and  exploitation  of  the  German  occupation  forces  in 
France  were  just  starting  to  come  to  the  fore.  Shortly  after  the 
war,  one  and  a  half  million  prisoners  of  war  and  deported  workers 
returned  from  Germany.  Other  figures  revealed  that  of  108,000 
French  "racial"  deportees,  only  3,500  survived  and  of  112,000 
Resistance  and  political  deportees,  only  35,000  came  heme.1  The 
hatred  between  the  two  countries  was  well  founded  and  well 
entrenched  after  the  second  World  War. 

Ironically,  the  first  talk  of  a  need  for  a  new  understanding 
between  the  French  and  Germans  was  heard  from  the  French 
resistance.2  Perhaps,  as  soldiers,  their  firsthand  experience  of 
the  terrible  manifestations  of  such  hatred  made  clear  the 
paramount  need  for  reconciliation.  Unfortunately,  there  were  few 
who  would  listen  in  1945.  At  that  time,  it  was  unimaginable,  that 
in  just  seventeen  years  the  leader  of  the  Free  French  movement,  as 
head  of  the  French  state,  would  hail  the  Franco-German  partnership 
before  cheering  crowds  of  Germans.3 

In  this,  the  first  chapter  of  the  thesis,  I  will  present  a 
historical  account  of  the  early  evolution  of  the  Franco-German 
relationship  and  its  importance  to  European  integration  efforts 
immediately  following  WWII.  This  will  provide  the  groundwork 
necessary  for  later  chapters  and  will  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  why  the  relationship  continues  to  play  such  an 
important  role  in  European  security  as  affected  by  the 
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I  will  begin  by  discussing  the  evolution  of  the  Francx> -German 
relationship  just  after  the  war  and  shew  how  and  why  the  deep 
hatred  between  the  two  turned  into  mutual  cooperation  and 
friendship.  I  will  show  why  concern  over  security  remains  at  the 
heart  of  the  relationship  and  why  the  idea  of  mutual  trust  is  so 
important.  Early  motivations  for  seeking  rapprochement,  the 
influence  of  leaders  like  de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer,  arri  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  relationship  will  be  presented.  I  will  then  discuss 
the  important  role  Franco-German  rapprochement  played  in  early 
efforts  to  institutionalize  European  integration  in  the  form  of 
the  Schuman  Plan,  European  Defense  Canmunity  and  Western  European 
Union.  Finally,  I  will  discuss  the  cultural,  economic  and 
political  events  leading  vp  to  the  Franco-German  Treaty  of  1963, 
as  well  as  the  agreement's  content. 

De  Gaulle  and  French  Security  Concerns 
Immediately  following  the  war,  the  French,  led  by  the 
powerful  personality  of  Charles  De  Gaulle,  were  little  interested 
in  rapprochement  with  Germ:  ny.  Instead,  the  single  most  important 
objective  was  to  ensure  that  French  security  concerns  were 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  future  German  nation. 
Ihe  French  not  only  wanted  the  assurance  that  a  postwar  Germany 
would  never  be  able  to  establish  a  military  power  and  once  again 
threaten  paace  and  cause  havoc  on  the  peoples  of  Europe,  but 
insisted  that  France's  own  specific  security  concerns  merited 
their  say  in  how  the  settlement  would  came  about.  De  Gaulle,  in 
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his  September  1944  address  to  the  Cense il  National  de  la 
Resistance,  erphasizad  that  "the  decisions  wluch  tomorrow  will 
determine  the  fate  of  Germany  should  not  be  discussed  and  adopted 
without  France. . .  To  decide  without  France  anything  that  concerns 
Europe  would  be  a  grave  error. "4  He  told  President  Truman  in 
August  of  1945  that  the  German  Question  was  a  French  concern 
dating  back  centuries.  He  emphasized  that  in  the  three  invasions 
of  France  by  Germany  in  the  past  seventy  years  France  had  lost 
men,  property,  and  national  unity.  France,  therefore,  had  the 
right  and  duty  to  demand  guarantees  for  its  own  security.  These 
rights  included  the  separation  of  the  Rhineland  from  the  future 
German  state,  internationalization  of  the  Ruhr  region,  the 
economic  merging  of  the  Saar  with  France,  and  the  abolition  of 
centralized  power  in  Germany.5 

France's  insistence  on  the  above  mentioned  guarantees  for 
security  resulted  in  what  the  other  allies  perceived  as  extremely 
uncooperative  and  often  disruptive  behavior  with  ’respect  to 
negotiations  among  the  occupying  powers  of  the  military  zones  (and 
would  also  put  a  strain  on  Franco-German  relations  and  hinder 
Diropean  integration  efforts  for  years  to  follow) .  French 
intransigence,  particularly  with  respect  to  any  proposals  hinting 
toward  the  centralization  of  German  administration,  resulted  in 
France's  continued  use  of  its  veto  power  and  the  subsequent 
stifling  of  the  Control  Council. 

As  the  French  continued  to  maintain  their  unyielding 
approach,  much  more  significant  differences  were  emerging  between 
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the  East  and  West  on  the  future  political,  eoonomic,  and  military 
nake-up  of  the  new  Germany.  Things  came  to  a  head  in  April  of 
1947  with  the  creation  of  the  US-british  bizone,  originally  an 
eocranic  fusion  of  the  two  military  zones.  The  action  seemed 
simultaneously  to  signal  the  acceleration  of  the  Cold  War,  a  death 
blow  to  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  Genian  Question,  and  bring 
a  change  in  heart  on  the  French  position. 

The  French  Begin  to  Bend: 

Integration  as  a  Solution  to  the  German  Problem  Is  Suggested 
The  successful  formation  of  the  bizona  and  the  mounting 
tension  between  East  and  West  led  France  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
needed  to  cooperate  or  risk  being  left  to  the  side.  Georges 
Bidault,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  announced  to  the  National 
Assembly  that  France  now  conceived  of  the  solution  to  the  German 
Problem  as  "the  integration  of  a  peaceful  Germany  in  a  muted 
Europe,  a  Europe  in  which  the  Germans,  feeling  secure  in  their 
position,  will  be  able  to  give  up  all  idea  of  decorating  Europe."6 

Bidault  "s  statement  opened  the  way  for  the  London  Conference 
of  early  1948  in  which  France  agreed  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a  trizore  fusion.  But  the  resulting  London  agreements  only 
increased  tensions.  France  felt  ignored  over  the  Western  allies' 
pressing  needs  for  Germany  in  the  wider  East-West  security 
scenario.  Finding  themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bargaining 
table,  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  make  cctpranises  in 
allowing  seme  centralization  of  Germany  and  agreeing  to  an 
arrangement  in  wtiich  the  eventual  control  of  Ruhr  assets  would  be 
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given  to  the  representative  government  of  Germany.  The  cost  of 
the  French  concessions  was  the  formation  of  the  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr  (IAR) ,  designed  to  ensure  the  economic 
security  of  France  by  assuring  it  supplies  of  German  coal,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Military  Security  Board  to  "ensure  the  maintenance 
of  disarmament  and  demilitarization  in  the  interests  of  security 
[and]  carry  out  the  proper  inspections  and  make  the  necessary 
recommendations  to  the  military  governors,  who  decide  the  action 
to  be  taken."7 

Ihe  London  Agreements  worsened  Franco-German  relations.  The 
Germans,  of  course,  resented  the  French  imposed  shackles  of  the 
IAR  and  Military  Security  Board;  they  would  remain  continued 
reminders  of  Germany's  subservient  status  and  of  French  distrust. 
Strong  French  criticism  of  the  Agreements,  considered  as  needless 
yielding  to  American  pressure  and  providing  too  weak  guarantees  to 
security,  further  fueled  German  resentment.8  Fifteen  months  after 
the  London  Agreements,  when  the  French  finally  acquiesced  to  the 
forming  of  the  trizone  or  fusion  of  the  Western  zones,  tensions 
between  France  and  Germany  were  still  high. 


Adenauer  Gives  Impetus  to  Idea  of  Franco-German 
Reconciliation  in  the  Realm  of  Wider  European  Integration 

In  his  speech  to  the  Allied  High  Oorsnission  on  21  September 
1949,  Konrad  Adenauer  publicly  recognized  the  significance  of  the 
formation  of  the  new  federal  German  government  and  politely 
thanked  the  Allies  for  their  efforts  in  saving  the  German  people 
from  starvation.  But  Adenauer  also  wade  it  clear  tliat  he  did  not 


see  the  formation  of  the  federal  government  as  a  means  and  ends  in 
itself.  Further  freedoms  and  the  true  power  of  self-government 
were  still  to  be  had.  He  also  emphasized  that  Germany  would  work 
in  close  economic  cooperation  with  other  nations,  with  a  viable 
European  federation  as  the  ultimate  goal.9 

During  the  months  that  followed  the  inauguration  of  the 
federal  German  government,  Konrad  Adenauer,  and  his  vision  of 
Germany  in  an  integrated  Europe,  were  to  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  eventual  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations  and  the 
acceptance  of  West  Germany,  through  emerging  international 
institutions,  as  an  equal  partner  with  other  Western  nations. 

As  he  points  out  in  bis  memoirs,  Adenauer,  from  the  very 
start  of  the  Federal  Republic,  continually  sought  to  attain  full 
sovereignty  for  his  country.10  He  recognized  that  this  had  to  be 
done  gradually,  often  at  the  expense  of  sharp  criticism  from  his 
fellow  countrymen  who  wanted  all  too  quickly  to  shed  the 
restraints  and  controls  of  the  occupying  powers.  Adenauer's  view 
was  one  of  a  larger  picture  of  Germany  and  its  place  in  the 
emerging  Europe  of  the  mid=twentieth  century.  He  realized  that 
the  integration  of  West  Germany  into  the  West  was  the  most 
favorable  course  of  action  since  the  original  goal  of  reunifying 
Germany  was  fast  fading  in  light  of  the  increased  repression  of 
democracy  in  the  Soviet  occupied  military  zone.  Adenauer  saw 
alignment  with  the  West  as  the  only  means  of  eventual 
reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom.11 

Having  made  the  choice  to  align  with  the  West,  Adenauer 
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established  the  basic  principles  upon  which  he  bared  his  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  High  Coranission:  the  well-being  of  West  Germany, 
reconciliation  with  France,  and  the  unification  of  Europe.  To 
this  end  he  fought  strongly  with  the  High  Commissioners  for 
Germany's  immediate  return  to  economic  and  political  independence, 
knowing  full  well  his  strong  card  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
political  and  econcnic  success  of  Western  Germany  was  in  the  vital 
security  interests  of  the  West.  Adenauer  also  recognized  that  the 
new  Germany  had  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  "rationalistic  blindness" 
and  "moral  slackening"  first,  by  seeking  reconciliation  with 
France,  and  second  by  working  untiringly  toward  the  integration  of 
Western  Europe.12 

Although  the  events  of  21  September  1949  were  relatively 
upbeat,  the  underlying  tensions  between  Germany  and  the  sillies, 
particulary  France,  oaold  not  be  ignored.  In  the  nine  months  that 
followed,  Franco-German  relations  would  reach  their  lowest  point 
since  the  end  of  the  war.13  Tensions  between  France  and  Germany 
would  increase  with  the  passing  of  several  major  events:  the 
French  Assembly  debates  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  Council  of 


Europe,  the  Petersburg  Protocol,  the  Franoo-Saar  Conventions,  and 


finally  the  proposal  for  Franco-German  union  by  Konrad  Adenauer. 

For  several  months  following  the  July-August  French  debates 
on  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  repercussions 
of  the  publicly  expressed  negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  many 
French  politicians,  in  particular  the  continued  fear  of  Germany 
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members  of  the  extreme  left  and  right  parties,  hindered  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Reservations  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  toward  the  eventual  admission  of  West  Germany  to  the 
existing  organizations  of  Western  Europe  only  fueled  mistrust 
between  the  two  countries  and  made  clear  France's  urpreparedness 
for  reconciliation  with  Germany. 

The  Petersburg  Protocol,  preceded  by  Adenauer's  concession  of 
German  willingness  to  participate  in  the  International  Authority 
for  the  Ruhr  (IAR)  and  to  support  the  work  of  the  Military 
Security  Board  as  an  attempt  to  break  the  diplomatic  deadlock, 
likewise  did  little  to  further  Franco-German  relations.  The  24 
November  signing  of  the  Petersburg  Protocol,  by  the  Allies  and  the 
federal  government,  stated  as  its  primary  objective  the 
integration  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  peaceful  member  of  the 
European  community.  It  also  recctrmended  West  German  membership  to 
the  Council  of  Europe,  receipt  of  Marshall  Plan  aid,  and  cessation 
of  the  dismantlirg  of  German  industries.14  The  French  reaction  to 
the  agreement  was  generally  one  of  disdain.  They  resented  the 
decision  reached  at  the  international  level  and  viewed  the 
protocol  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  furthering 
centralization  in  Germany  and  threatening  French  security.  The 
Gaul  lists  reaction  to  worsening  Franco-German  relations  was  to 
emphasize  their  vision  of  a  new  Europe,  the  kernel  of  which  would 
be  a  "Franco-German  entente,  an  entente  that  will  for  the  most 
part  resolve  the  specifically  Franco-German  problems. . .  A  direct 
entente,  without  intermediary."15  As  accurate  as  the  Gaul  lists' 
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vision  has  proven  itself  to  be,  the  relationship  at  this 
particular  time  in  history  was  worsening  rather  tlian  improving. 
Additionally,  another  major  obstacle  lay  in  the  path  of  Franco- 
German  reconciliation:  the  Saar  problem. 

The  economic  union  of  the  Saar  with  France,  oonpletad  on  1 
April  1948,  was  still  a  serious  point  of  contention  between  the 
two  countries,  the  problem  was  great  enough  that  it  tended  to 
distort  all  relations  between  the  countries  and  magnify  any 
grievances.16  Ihe  Saar  Conventions,  signed  on  March  3,  1950,  were 
designed  to  "perpetuate  the  autonomy  of  the  Saar  in  the  framework 
of  the  Franco-Saar  economic  union."17  Ihe  Saar  Conventions  had 
the  effect  of  reinforcing  French  control  over  the  Saar, 
infuriating  the  Germans  and  adding  to  the  mistrust  and  deepening 
divide  between  the  countries. 

Adenauer 7 s  Call  for  French-German  Union 

Adenauer,  in  recognizing  the  dreadful  state  of  Franco-German 
relations,  and  subsequently  the  stifled  progress  towards  true 
peace  and  integration  of  Europe,  made  a  bold  and  profound  gesture 
on  9  March,  just  days  after  the  Saar  convention.  On  this  day, 
Adenauer  suggested  the  complete  unification  of  France  and  Germany 
beginning  with  a  "customs  union  ard  a  customs  parliament  like 
those  which  unified  Germany  after  the  Napoleonic  wars."  Once 
established,  government  appointed  representatives  would  work  with 
this  economic  parliament  toward  the  complete  unification  of  the 
two  countries.  In  light  of  the  difficulty  being  experienced  by 
the  Council  of  Europe,  this  plan,  according  to  Adenauer, 
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represented  "the  sole  possibility  for  achieving  European  unity."18 

The  proposal  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  French.  The 
French  reaction  was  more  of  disbelief,  figuring  that  it  was 
another  ploy  by  Adenauer  to  appease  the  Americans,  consequently, 
no  official  action  was  taken.19  There  was  a  response,  however, 
from  the  Gaullist  caiip.  In  an  interview  on  16  March  1950,  de 
Gaulle  was  asked  to  cement  on  Adenauer's  proposal  for  Franco- 
German  unity.  His  reply  included  his  support  of  the  Franco-German 
Saar  union,  but  also  his  deep  conviction  that  "the  fate  of 
European  and  in  a  large  measure  that  of  the  world"  was  dependent 
on  Franco-German  relations.20 

The  importance  of  Franco-German  rapprochement  to  peace  in 
Europe  was  clear.  A  healthy  Franco-German  relationship  was  both 
essential  and  paramount  to  the  launching  of  Western  European 
integration  and  the  hopes  of  lasting  peaoe  in  Europe.  Few  could 
argue  otherwise.  The  problem  was  how  to  overcome  the  great 
impasse  in  Franco-German  relations  in  a  way  which  would  satisfy 
the  nationalistic  needs  of  the  renewed  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
while  adequately  addressing  the  security  concerns  of  France  and 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

The  solution  to  such  a  formidable  impasse  would  require  a 
profound  new  approach  to  European  integration,  one  which  would 
eventually  be  offered  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France. 

The  Schuman  Plan  as  the  Answer 

On  May  9,  1950,  Robert  Schuman  revealed  a  proposal  that  would 
break  the  Franco-German  deadlock  and  launch  European  integration. 
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Schuman  announced  Jean  Monnet's  plan  for  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  ocranunity  which  would  "place  all  Franco-German  coal  and 
steel  production  under  a  carmen  High  Authority,  in  an  organization 
open  to  the  participation  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe."  The 
pooling  of  coal  and  steel  production,  said  Schuman,  would 
immediately  "assure  the  establishment  of  camion  bases  for  economic 
development,  which  is  the  first  stage  for  European  federation,  and 
will  change  the  destiny  of  those  regions  which  have  long  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  arms  to  which  they  themselves  were 
the  first  to  fail  constantly  victim".21  Although  the  proposal  was 
economic  in  nature,  the  primary  motive  was  political:  "to  end 
Franco-German  hostility  once  and  for  all,"  as  Schuman  later 
wrote.22  The  ECSC  Treaty,  also  known  as  the  Paris  Treaty,  was 
signed  on  18  April,  1951. 

For  France,  this  represented  a  radical  new  departure:  a 
policy  of  security  through  co-operation  with  West  Germany  rather 
than  by  defensive  alliances.  Security  planning  seemed  to  dominate 
the  French  decision  to  offer  the  Schuman  plan.  An  April  1950 
memorandum  to  Prims  Minister  Bidault  described  tlie  ECSC  as  a  means 
of  controlling  West  German  industrial  revitalization  and  of 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  renewed  French-West  Genian 
hostilities.23  West  Germany's  Adenauer  also  embraced  the  idea  as 
it  promised  to  put  the  Federal  Republic  on  equal  terms  in  the 
international  community  and  world  firmly  attach  West  Germany  to 
the  West,24 

The  Schuman  Plan  offered  a  viable  means  to  put  an  end  to 
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Franocr-Germari  hostility,  to  include  opening  the  way  for  an 
eventual  settlement  on  the  Saar  issue  by  placing  the  Saar  in  the 
hands  of  the  ECSC's  Hi<£i  Authority.  The  ECSC  represented  a 
practical  and  long  lasting  way  for  the  two  countries  to  build  the 
trust  and  confidence  in  one  another  essential  for  creating  the 
close  bilateral  relationship  which  would  emerge  in  the  years  and 
decades  following  the  signing  of  the  ECSC  Treaty  on  IB  April  1951. 
Adenauer  had  no  reservations  about  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
building  this  trust:  "For  Germany  and  for  Europe  everything 
depended  on  overcoming  the  mistrust  that  had  fed  on  three  Franco- 
German  wars."25 

The  Franco-German  relationship  was  a  catalyst  in  the  process 
of  forming  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  institutions  of 
European  integration.  The  arrangement  also  had  considerable 
impact  on  future  security  in  Western  Europe.  The  ECSC,  in  theory, 
would  make  war  impossible  because  the  basic  resources  of  war  - 
iron,  coal  and  steel-  would  be  tied  up  in  a  supranational  body, 
making  the  launching  of  another  major  European  conflict  by  a 
single  nation  impossible,26 

The  Pleven  Plan:  Failed  Attempt  at  Integrating  Defense 

In  as  much  as  the  Schurran  Plan,  based  on  the  idea  of  economic 
integration,  was  a  success,  the  first  efforts  toward  defense 
integration  in  Western  Europe  were  a  dismal  failure.  Schumanns 
hopes  that  the  ECSC  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual 


integration  of  Western  Europe  were  shattered  with  the  news  of  tiie 
invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  Ocmnunist  North  on  June  25,  1950. 27 


The  parallel  between  the  invasion  of  the  divided  Koreas  and 
the  divided  Germanies  was  all  too  obvious.  This,  combined  with 
the  heavy  oaanitment  of  U.S.  troops  to  the  Korean  conflict,  led 
the  United  States  to  review  its  defense  structure;  the  conclusion 
was  that  NATO  forces  in  Europe  were  inadequate  to  repel  a 
conventional  attack  from  the  east.28  Intensive  pressure  by  the 
U.S.  for  the  rearmament  of  West  Germany  and  for  its  participation 
in  Western  security  followed. 

The  idea  of  rearming  the  Germans  and  the  renewed  existence  of 
a  German  army  alarmed  West  Germany's  immediate  neighbors, 
particularly  France.  However  ,  considering  that  the  U.S.  held  most 
of  the  cards  in  the  form  of  Marshall  aid  that  could  be  tied  to  the 
rearmament  of  Germany  as  well  as  the  threat  of  complete  withdrawal 
from  Western  Europe,  the  eventual  rearmament  of  Germany  was  likely 
to  occur.  On  October  24,  French  Prime  Minister,  Bene  Pleven, 
proposed  a  compromise  solution  that  would  meet  the  U.S.  demands 
for  the  rearmament  of  Germany  while  satisfying  West  Germany's 
neighbors'  fears  of  an  autonomous  Germany  army.  Under  the  Pleven 
plan,  a  European  international  army  would  be  created  to  which 
Germany  would  commit  all  of  its  troops,  while  the  other 
participants  would  commit  only  a  portion  of  their  armies.29 

A  Treaty  on  the  proposed  European  Defense  Community  (EDC)  was 
signed  in  May  of  1952  under  a  shroud  of  controversy  and 
disagreement.  The  subsequent  ratification  debates  in  the  French 
National  Assembly  revealed  a  deep  division  among  the  French. 
Supporters  claimed  that  the  EDC  would  prevent  the  creation  of  an 


autonomous  German  national  army,  and  further  Franco-German 
rapprochement  and  European  integration.30  Opposing  views  varied 
considerably,  from  outright  refusal  of  German  rearmament,  to 
reluctance  to  accept  the  idea  because  of  the  perceived  loss  of 
French  sovereignty,  to  belief  that  the  plan  would  hinder  European 
integration.31  The  furious  debates  which  followed,  due  as  much  to 
the  conflict  among  political  parties  characteristic  of  intemeil 
French  politics  of  the  time  as  to  disagreement  on  the  EDC  issue, 
ended  with  the  failure  of  the  French  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Paid 
Reynard  lamented  afterwards  that  a  "great  French  idea"  had  been 
killed.32  The  anti-German  sentiment  expressed  in  the  debates 
prompted  Adenauer's  expression  of  his  disappointment  with  the 
French  attitude.  "We  Germans,"  he  told  the  French,  "have  on 
numerous  occasions  spoken  of,  and  equally  given  proof  of,  our 
goodwill  toward  France  and  our  firm  resolution  to  make  ocranon 
cause  with  France  in  the  future:  in  my  opinion,  one  ought  not  to 
waken  distrust. . .  distrust  is  contagious,  and  provokes  more 
distrust."33  The  French  failure  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  oenbined 
with  the  absence  of  the  British,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Italians,  led  to  the  death  of  the  EDC  as  well  as  the  parallel  work 
which  had  begun  on  the  makings  of  a  European  Political  Corrunity. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  EDC,  European  unif  ication  was  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  plan's  defeat  brought  a  wave  of  anti-French 
sentiment  from  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  French 
had  seemingly  betrayed  the  very  unification  movement  which  they 
had  given  life  to  with  the  introduction  of  the  Schuman  plan  and 
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had  done  so  in  a  manner  that  revealed  anti-German  as  well  as  anti- 
Eurcpean  tendencies.34 

The  British  Proposed  for  the  WEU 

The  idea  of  European  unity  had  reached  an  impasse  with  the 
failure  of  the  EDC  and  finding  a  way  to  overcome  the  predicament 
was  becoming  more  and  more  urgent  as  the  need  for  West  Germany  to 
join  NATO  was  growing,  the  ECSC  was  under  siege,  and  the  Saar 
problem  was  worsening  with  the  majority  of  its  people  voting  to 
rejoin  West  Germary.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden 
sensed  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  was  determined  to  find  a 
solution.  After  long  contemplation,  he  came  up  with  the 
alternative  to  the  EDC  for  which  he  had  been  desperately  seeking. 
Realizing  tliat  any  solution  would  have  to  include  West  Germany's 
admission  to  NATO  as  well  as  win  the  consent  of  France,  he  decided 
that  the  Brussels  Treaty  could  be  used  to  do  the  job.35  Until 
that  time,  the  Brussels  Treaty,  signed  in  March  of  1948,  by 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Benelux  countries,  had  served  as  little 
more  than  a  mutual-defense  agreement,  and  had  been  largely 
superseded  by  NATO.36 

Eden's  idea  offered  several  imaginative  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  the  failed  EDC.  Eden's  proposed  extension  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  would  do  away  with  the  supranational  features 
offered  by  the  EDC  and  would  additionally  include  the  active 
participation  of  Britain;  the  failure  of  the  British  to 
participate  in  the  EDC  was  considered  by  seme  to  be  me  of  the 
major  contributors  to  the  EDC's  demise.  The  Western  European 
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Union  (WECJ) ,  as  it  was  later  called,  would  include  Italy  and  West 
Germany.  A  major  stumbling  block  to  Eden's  plan,  however,  was 
France's  original  refused  to  allow  West  Germany  to  join  NATO. 

Eden's  efforts  to  convince  the  French  that  West  Germany 
should  become  a  member  of  NATO  finally  paid  off  when,  during  the 
September  28-  October  3,  1954  London  conference,  Pierre  Mendes- 
Franoe,  the  French  Premier,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  He  set  forth  three  prerequisites  for  the  Federal  Republic's 
admission  to  the  Atlantic  Pact:  adoption  of  controls  on  German 
rearmament,  agreement  on  the  Saar,  and  a  promise  by  Britain  and 
the  U.S.  to  keep  troops  in  Europe  for  fifty  years.37  Mendes- 
Franoe's  first  concern,  the  control  of  German  rearmament,  was 
later  to  be  addressed  by  the  Armaments  Control  Agency,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council  of  tine.  WKJ,  and  by  NATO,  whose  cxstsnander 
would  exercise  supreme  authority  over  all  NATO  troops  in  Europe.38 
His  insistence  on  a  resolution  to  the  Saar  problem  was  at  first 
delayed  tut  finally  resolved  after  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  France  and  West  Germany  on  June  5,  1956.  The  Saar  was 
officially  united  with  West  Germany  on  January  l,  1957,  giving  a 
substantial  boost  to  Franco-German  rapprochement.  Mendes-Franoe's 
request  for  British  and  American  cxsnmitment  to  the  continent 
resulted  in  renewed  guarantees  from  the  Americans  and  the  historic 
announcement  by  Eden  that  Britain  would  maintain  four  divisions 
and  a  tactical  air  force  in  Europe  for  at  least  the  fifty-year 
duration  of  the  Brussels  Treaty. 

The  WELJ  proposal  by  Britain,  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
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inpasse  among  the  allies  on  the  German  problem  of  rearmament  and 
mend  irreconcilable  differences  between  France  and  Germany,  would 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  nature  of  European  defense  for  decades 
to  follow.  Although  the  operational  defense  responsibilities  of 
the  WEU  would  be  delegated  to  NATO  in  the  years  which  followed, 
the  signing  of  the  WEU  agreement  in  London  on  October  3,  1954,  and 
the  subsequent  Paris  agreements  signed  later  that  month,  resulted 
in  the  end  of  the  occupation  in  Germany,  the  regaining  of 
sovereignty  by  West  Germany,  the  admission  of  the  Federal  Republic 
and  Italy  to  the  Brussels  Pact,  and  the  invitation  to  West  Germany 
to  join  NATO. 

The  success  of  the  WEU,  and  earlier  ECSC,  lay  in  the  ability 
of  both  plans  to  adequately  overcome  Franco-German  mistrust  and 
differences  while  providing  a  stepping  stone  towards  greater 
European  unity  and  lasting  peace  in  Europe.  The  Franco-German 
relationship  thus  served  as  a  catalyst  to  early  European 
integration  efforts  and  profoundly  influenced  the  character  of  the 
institutions  of  the  WEU,  ECSC  and  NATO. 


The  success  of  the  ECSC  and  WEU  also  had  the  effect  of 


creating  a  feeling  of  goodwill  between  the  two  countries,  giving  a 
considerable  boost  to  the  ongoing  efforts  behind  the  scenes  to 


improve  Franco-German  relations.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 


private  individuals,  churches  and  political  groups  had  been 
working  to  improve  Franco-German  relations  at  the  "people  level" 


where  they  felt  true  reconciliation  of  the  two  countries  had  to 
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begin.  To  this  end,  numerous  French-German  societies  and 
associations  were  formed.  By  1959,  same  35  Franco-German 
societies  had  been  officially  recognized.^  The  Sister  City 
Movement,  involving  local  ocrmunity  mayors  of  neighboring  French 
and  German  towns,  also  began  shortly  after  tie  war  and  played  an 
important  role  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  peoples.40  On 
the  business  level,  business  leaders  had  begun  to  expand  trade 
relations  and  promote  exchanges  between  business  men  as  early  as 
1949. 41 

The  momentum  of  these  personal,  cultural  and  economic 
exchanges  provided  an  excellent  example  to  those  who  were 
carefully  watching  the  progress  of  early  European  cooperation  and 
integration  efforts,  and  eventually,  along  with  the  political 
developments  from  1954  to  1963,  led  to  the  institutionalization  of 
the  Franco-German  relationship  in  the  form  of  the  1963  Franoo- 
German  Friendship  Treaty. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  WEU  agreement  in  1954,  several 
important  political  events  occurred  which  would  also  have  an 
impact  on  the  signing  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty  in  1963.  De 
Gaulle  came  to  power  in  1959  as  the  first  president  of  the  French 
Fifth  Republic.  Ihe  pcwers  that  the  new  French  constitution 
invested  in  the  president  and  de  Gaulle's  own  strong  personality 
combined  to  put.  the  General  in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
emerging  new  European  political  order  of  the  late  50's  and  60's. 
Two  of  de  Gaulle's  stronger  convictions,  his  desire  to  keep  the 
British  from  rival  .mg  trance's  center  position  of  power  mu 
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influence  in  the  Ccmmity  and  his  push  for  a  more  confederated 
Europe,  played  an  important  role  in  his  decision  to  sign  the 
Franco-German  friendship  treaty  in  1963. 

De  Gaulle's  efforts  to  further  the  idea  of  a  more  confederate 
European  structure  had  failed  when,  on  17  April  1962,  a  Paris 
meeting  of  the  Ocmunity  foreign  ministers  resulted  in  a  tabling 
of  any  plans  for  a  political  union  of  Europe.  When  the  British 
applied  for  membership  to  the  Ocmrnunity  a  short  time  after,  in 
January  of  1963,  their  application  was  vetoed  by  de  Gaulle  who  was 
not  about  to  see  France's  position  of  power  in  a  non-confederate 
Europe  oonprmisad.  De  Gaulle  then  pushed  to  speed  up  the  signing 
of  the  Franco-German  treaty  requested  by  West  Germany.  By 
signing  the  treaty,  the  General  gained  the  advantage  of 
enhancing  France's  power  and  influence  in  Europe  at  a  time  whan 
Britain  was  knocking  at  the  door.  He  also  kept  alive  his  idea  for 
a  more  confederated  Europe  because  the  treaty  set  up  the  means  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  Which  were  strikingly 
similar  to  those  de  Gaulle  had  suggested  for  a  European 
confederation. 42 

Jhe  timing  of  the  signing  of  the  Franco-German  treaty  also 
told  something  about  the  West  German  leader  Konrad  Adenauer. 
Franco-German  reconciliation  had  long  been  a  high  priority  of  the 
chancellor.  Adenauer  pusiied  for  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which 
would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Bundestag  and  which  would 
represent  a  more  significant  and  longer  lasting  cxrraitment  than  a 
protocol  (an  alternative  with  which  de  Gaulle  originally  would 


have  been  satisfied)  ,43  She  fact  that  Adenauer  signed  the  treaty 
so  soon  after  the  veto  of  the  British  application  for  membership 
to  the  Canmunity  was  indicative  of  the  priority  Adenauer  gave  to 
Franco-German  relations  above  all  else,  save  the  American  nuclear 
guarantee. 

She  Treaty  of  Cooperation  established  guidelines  for  highly 
structured  cxirrounication  and  coordination  between  the  two 
countries.  Particularly  significant  was  the  program  set  up  for 
regular  meetings  between  French  and  German  heads  of  state  and 
governments.  She  heads  of  state  and  government  would  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year,  the  foreign  ministers,  ministers  of  defense, 
and  education  ministers  every  three  months,  and  the  youth  and 
sports  commissioners  every  two  months.44  Shese  meetings,  new 
known  as  Franoo-Gennan  biannual  summits  and  their  interim 
coordination  meetings,  not  only  strengthened  the  relationship  over 
the  years,  but  have  helped  the  Franco-German  partnership  to  play  a 
crucial  role  as  leader  and  initiator  in  European  affairs. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Treaty  required  that  "the  two 
Governments  consult  each  other  on  all  important  matters  of  mutual 
interest,  with  a  view  to  reacliing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  similar 
position."  In  defense  matters,  strategy  and  tactics  were  to  be 
coordinated,  personnel  exchanged,  and  armament  programs  shared.45 

The  1963  Treaty  of  Cooperation  also  gave  added  inpetus  to  the 
existing  cultural  and  personal  exchange  programs  between  the  two 
countries.  As  an  exairple,  until  1962,  some  126  town  twinnings  had 
been  arranged.  By  1983,  more  iixui  1000  lijiks  had  been  made. 4 ^ 
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The  signing  of  the  Francso-German  Treaty  of  Cooperation  in 
1963  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  years  of  effort  to  overcame 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries.  The  Treaty  also 
represented  the  potential  for  a  new  motor  for  European  unity  in 
the  form  of  a  Franco-German  core  of  consensus  and  cooperation. 

Unfortunately ,  divergences  in  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
changes  in  the  international  climate  emerged,  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  and  effectively  stifled  the  potential  of 
the  relationship  to  contribute  to  European  unity.  Disagreements 
about  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence  in  Europe,  de  Gaulle's  courtship 
of  Russia,  and  Germany's  Ostpolitik  are  just  a  few  of  the  events 
which  contributed  to  difficulties.  Any  contribution  to  European 
security  by  the  Franco-German  relationship  would  be  temporarily 
delayed  until  the  relationship  had  time  to  grew,  until  the  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  between  the  two  partners  was  well  established 
and  the  relationship  earned  the  respect  of  their  European 
neighbors.  Additionally,  time  would  be  needed  before  the  wounds 
of  the  EDO's  failure  healed  and  talk  of  any  kind  of  European 
integrated  defense  effort  would  be  tolerated. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  discussed  the  early  evolution  of  the 
Franoo-German  relationship  from  one  of  hatred  to  mutual 
cooperation.  In  discussing  the  reasons  each  country  had  for 
seeking  more  friendly  relations,  the  role  of  the  countries' 
leaders  in  developing  the  relationship,  and  the  efforts  by  others 
to  tie  Franoo-German  rapprochement  in  to  institutional  approaches 
to  European  integration,  I  have  shown  xhat  security  was,  and 
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continues  to  be,  a  central  concern  of  the  relationship  and  that 
the  ability  of  the  French  and  Germans  to  overcome  their  mutual 
hatred  and  distrust  is  essential  to  lasting  peace  in  Europe.  I 
have  discussed  the  important  role  the  relationship  played  as  a 
catalyst  to  early  European  integration  efforts  and  have  concluded 
with  a  presentation  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty  as  proof  of  how 
far  along  the  nation  of  Franco-German  rapprochement  had  developed 
by  1963. 

Having  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  Franoo-Geiiian  rapprochement  to  European  security,  I 
will  begin  the  subsequent  chapters  in  which  I  will  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  and  hew  it  affects  European 
security  through  the  institutions  of  the  European  Ocrwunity,  NATO 
and  the  WEU. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ERANOO-GEEMAN  RELATIONSHIP  AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON 
SECURITY  WITHIN  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  (EC) 

The  previous  chapter  ended  with  an  explanation  of  why  the 
Franco-German  Treaty  of  1963  narked  a  high  point  in  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  why,  because  of  a  number  of 
differences  in  political  objectives  and  the  taboo  associated  with 
defense  cooperation  after  the  defeat  of  the  EEC,  significant 
progress  in  the  area  of  security  cooperation  would  have  to  wait. 
Time  would  first,  be  needed  for  the  relationship  to  grow,  for 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  to  be  built,  and  for  the  Praixo-German 
relationship  to  earn  the  respect  of  its  European  neighbors. 

The  vehicle  which  the  French  and  Germans  used  to  foster  their 
relationship  was  the  European  carcnunity  (EC) .  In  this  chapter,  I 
will  discuss  how,  within  the  confines  of  the  EC,  the  Franco-German 
relationship  proved  its  worth  as  a  dynamo  for  European  unity, 
secured  its  role  as  initiator  and  leader  of  the  EC,  served  as  a 
model  of  bilateral  cooperation,  and  later,  as  the  Corsamity  began 
to  concern  itself  with  security  matters,  actively  affected 
European  security. 

I  will  aooortplish  this  by  first  explaining  the  different 
aspects  of  security  upon  which  the  European  Ootsrunity  potentially 
can  have  an  inpact.  I  will  then  explain  hew  the  Franco-German 
partnership  first  established  itself  as  a  leader  in  Ec  policy 
during  the  time  when  the  EC  confined  itself  to  mostly  eoanoraic- 
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security  natters.  I  will  then  discuss  how  the  EC  became  involved 
in  political -^security  matters,  established  the  European  Political 
Ccranunity  (EPC) ,  and  later  became  involved  in  defense  matters. 
During  each  of  these  phases  of  the.  EC's  progressive  involvement  in 
matters  of  security,  I  will  discuss  the  inpact  and  importance  of 
the  Franco-German  relationship. 

Security,  as  it  pertains  to  the  European  Community,  can  be 
can  be  defined  in  terms  of  territorial  integrity,  political 
sovereignty,  unimpeded  trade  flow,  and  domestic  and  regional 
stability.  Territorial  integrity  describes  the  more  oaranon  use  of 
the  term  security  and  relates  not  only  to  the  physical  defense  of 
Europe  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  but  also  to  the  presence  and 
movement  of  foreign  or  allied  troops  within  a  country's 
boundaries.  Political  sovereignty,  or  the  political  dimension  of 
security,  deals  with  policy  making  and  reaction  to  Soviet  threats 
and  blackmail  as  well  as  U.S.  pressure  for  Europeans  to  accept 
certain  policies.  The  need  for  unrestricted  trade  flew,  or  the 
economic  dimension  of  security,  touches  upon  such  concepts  as  the 
vulnerability  of  the  West's  dependence  on  world  trade  and  the 
protection  of  the  transport  and  trade  of  raw  materials, 
particularly  oil.  Domestic  and  regional  stability  concerns 
suggest  that  the  legitimacy  and  support  of  the  European  Oonmunity 
depends  chi  the  efficiency  of  the  EC  and  the  growth  of  the 
Ctronunity.1 

The  European  Ccrmunity,  since  its  conception,  has  taken 
action  which  has  had  an  impact  on  various  economic  as  well  as  seme 
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political  aspects  of  security  as  mentioned  above.  The  majority  of 
political  and  all  of  the  military  aspects  of  security,  however, 
were  left  to  NATO  until  recently.  The  advent  of  European 
Political  Oocperation  (EPC)  in  1969/70  opened  the  door  for  EC 
dealings  on  the  political  dimension  of  security  and  the  Single 
European  act  of  1987,  amending  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  authorized  the 
EC  to  deal,  with  defense  matters  in  recognition  that  greater 
cooperation  in  the  defense  sector  would  be  essential  to  the 
continued  integration  of  the  European  economy. 

The  delay  in  the  EC's  deeding  with  the  higher  aspects  of 
security,  as  relating  to  politics  and  defense,  was  due  to  the 
accepted  wisdom  in  the  60s  that  European  cooperation  had  to  be 
built,  slowly  and  indirectly,  through  economic  cooperation  and 
social  integration.  The  process  was  slew  but  very  important.  It 
was  important  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  advance  gradually,  and 
recover  from  the  failure  of  the  EDC,  before  taking  ary  further 
steps  toward  the  'higher  politics'  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
where  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  state  would  be  most  at  stake.2 
The  gradual  pace  of  European  unity  within  the  confines  of  the 
European  Community  were  ad  so  important  to  the  Franco-German 
relationship,  for  it  was  within  the  EC  that  the  Franco-German 
partnership  fostered  and  gained  credibility.  The  absence  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Ocrrrunity  until  1973  helped  the  Franco-German 
relationship  to  establish  itself  as  the  leader  and  dynamo  of  the 
European  Ccrmunity.  The  confidence  and  clout  that  the  Franco- 
German  reiatioiiship  acquired  within  the  meetly  economic  confines 
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of  the  EC  enabled  the  relationship  to  make  the  jmip  to  higher 
levels  of  cooperation  and  paved  the  way  to  their  1982  bilateral 
defense  initiative. 


Economic  Aspects  of  the  EC 

The  Franco-Gerran  relationship  has  served  as  the  core  and 
motor  of  the  European  Ccnnunity.  The  initiatives  and  strong 
consensus  provided  by  these  two  countries  has  been  a  major  force 
directing  the  European  Community  policy  since  the  EC's  conception. 
The  immense  influence  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  within  the 
EC  prcnpted  the  content  from  Jercme  Vigon,  chief  advisor  of  EC 
Commission  President  Jacques  Delors,  that  "no  important 
development  in  the  European  Ocmnunity  has  ever  occurred  without 
the  initiative,  or  at  least  the  goodwill,  of  France  and  Germany."3 
This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  political  and  economic  clout  shared 
by  these  two  countries.  Together  they  make  up  41%  of  intra-EC 
trade,  54%  of  the  ECU's  value,  and  contribute  47%  of  the  EC's 
CM?.4  But  the  countries  must  effectively  manipulate  that  clout 
witidn  the  framework  of  the  Ocrtrunity  in  order  to  influence 
decisions.  It  is  iuportant,  therefore,  to  analyze  just  how 
Franco-German  bilateral  cooperation  contributes  to  the  leadership 
role  that  France  and  West  Germany  play  in  Oanmunity  affairs,  and 
hew  policy  decisions  in  the  Community  are  influenced  by  the 
Bilateral  relationship.  This  can  best  be  dene  by  studying  hew 
Franco-German  cooperation  operates  in  each  of  characteristic 
institutions  of  the  European  Centrum. ty. 

The  European  aouncil.  The  Ccmunity  "institution"  upon  which 
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Franoo-Gerrran  bilateral  cooperation  has  the  most  profound 
influence  is  the  European  Council.  The  European  Council  actually 
exists  outside  of  the  official  Camunity  institutions,  yet  it  is 
an  important  initiating  and  decision-caking  body.  The  influence 
of  the  European  Council  has  grown  to  the  point  that  it  is  now  the 
pace  setter  for  policy-making  in  the  Camunity.5  The  role  of  the 
European  Council  has  also  grown  over  the  years.  The  holding  of 
regular  summit  meetings  by  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  was 
agreed  to  at  the  1969  Hague  Conference.  In  1974,  the  Heads  of 
State  agreed  to  meet  three  times  a  year  in  formal  "summit" 
meetings  with  the  purpose  of  providing  strategic  direction  and  to 
resolve  issues  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Commission  had 
not  been  able  to  resolve  by  the  normal  EC  process.  The  European 
Council  was  given  legal  recognition  in  1374  under  the  Single 
European  Act.6 

European  Council  summit  meetings  are  extremely  influential  in 
Ccrmunity  policy-making  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  summit 
meetings  (which  occur  at  least  twice  a  year  as  defined  by  the 
Single  European  Act)  are  highly  visible  affairs  and  can  play  an 
important  role  in  swaying  public  opinion  can  given  Ccmunity 
policies.  They  also  provide  a  platform  for  initiatives  to  be 
presented.  Finally,  many  of  the  more  difficult  issues  that  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  Oouncil  of  Ministers  or  Cccimission,  or  whif*'  are 
too  politically  controversial  at  such  levels,  are  left  for  the 
Heads  of  State  to  resolve. 

France  and  Germany  have  together  been  particularly  adept  at 
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taking  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  European  Council  in 
influencing  Ccmunity  policies.  The  two  countries  have  been  able 
to  benefit  by  reaching  a  prior  consensus  on  issues  that  are  raised 
at  the  summit  meetings.  The  coordination  most  often  occurs  in 
Franco-German  bilateral  summit  conferences  which  are  strategically 
planned  to  take  place  just  prior  to  Community  summit  meetings. 
France  and  West  Germany  then  attend  the  European  summit  as  a 
unified  block.  Such  tactics  have  allcved  the  Franco-German 
relationship  to  play  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the  workings  of 
the  European  Council. 

The  European  Council  has  replaced  the  Commission  as  the  motor 
of  the  Oorrunity.  This  was  especially  true  during  the  Giscard 
d'Estaing -Schmidt  era  when  the  two  cooperated  closely  to  form  a 
notable  leadership  role  in  the  European  Council.7  By  playing  such 
an  important  role  in  the  most  influential  decision-making  body  of 
the  EC,  the  Franco-German  relationship  subsequently  plays  a  major 
role  in  EC  policy  decisions. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  Within  the  boundaries  of  official 
Community  institutions,  the  Council  is  the  most  powerful  in  that 
it  makes  the  final  decision  on  Community  affairs  and  policies.  It 
is  also  the  institution  in  which  the  member  country  govemraants 
have  the  most  influence.  Again,  the  Franco-German  axis  plays  a 
major  role  in  its  operation. 

As  an  example,  when  the  different  ministers  of  the  twelve 
member  countries  get  together  to  discuss  an  issue,  a  previously 
reached  agreement  by  French  and  German  ministers  may  serve  as  a 
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core  of  consensus  that  eventually  leads  to  a  Franco-German 
leadership  role  in  the  discussion  process  on  that  issue. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Political  Cooperation  (Pooo) 
forum  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  whereby  the  EC  foreign  ministers 
meet  to  discuss  the  coordination  of  foreign  policr,'.8 

When  it  is  time  for  an  eventual  decision,  the  Franco-German 
axis  holds  considerable  weight  in  the  "blocking  game."  Since  the 
toted  number  of  votes  in  the  Council  is  76,  the  necessary  amount 
of  votes  needed  to  block  a  qualified  majority  is  23.  France  and 
Germany  have  ten  votes  each  and  only  need  to  convince  one  of  the 
other  smaller  countries  (except  the  too  small  Iuxembourg)  to  take 
their  side  in  order  to  vote  down  a  proposal.9 

The  Ckxmission.  The  impact  of  Franco-German  cooperation  is 
considerably  less  on  the  Commission  than  on  the  European  Council 
and  Council  of  Ministers.  The  very  nature  of  the  Commission 
suggests  that  its  members  are  responsible  to  the  Community  and  not 
to  their  respective  governments.  The  realities  of  agreements 
reached  between  France  and  Germany,  however,  are  likely  to 
influence  the  initiatives  and  decisions  of  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  national  loyalties  are  not  easily  forgotten  and  since 
the  larger  countries  are  afforded  two  commissioners  instead  of  the 
single  commissioner  afforded  smaller  countries,  a  Franco-German 
axis  can  be  a  strong  influence.  The  current  Commission's  role  has 
also  been  affected  by  the  Franco-German  bilateral  relationship. 

The  presenting  of  initiatives  at  the  European  Council  level, 
particularly  French-German  joint  initiatives,  has  cxntributed  to  a 
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substantial  loss  of  initiative  at  the  Ocnmission  level. 

The  European  Parliament.  As  the  role  of  the  Parliament  is 
less  powerful  in  the  EC  process  of  policy-making,  so  is  the 
importance  of  Franoo-German  (cooperation.  Franco-German  bilateral 
agreements  do,  however,  result  in  a  substantial  block  of  votes  in 
the  EC  parliamentary  process.  Of  the  existing  518  votes,  France 
and  Germany  together  account  for  162. 10  Franco-German  accords 
also  spur  opinion  and  may  consequently  affect  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  representative  members  of  Parliament. 

mere  are  many  examples  of  the  importance  of  the  Paris-Bonn 
dialogue  in  policy-making  decisions  within  the  mostly  economic 
confines  of  the  EC.  Some  of  the  more  important  exanples  include 
the  change  in  monetary  policy  by  the  establishment  of  the  IMS,  the 
settlement  of  British  budget  dispute  that  arose  in  1979,  and  the 
second  enlargement  of  the  Coraiunity.11 


Thus  far,  the  impact  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  on  the 
European  Comrunity  as  it  pertains  to  mostly  economically  related 
security  issues  has  been  discussed.  The  EC  has,  however,  been 
involved  in  political  aspects  of  security  by  way  of  sustained 
external  relations,  even  though  foreign  (political)  policy  lies 
outside  tl»e  scope  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  world  trade  and  politics. 
In  today's  world,  the  two  become  easily  intertwined. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  EC's  foreign 
economic  decision-making  powers  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 


members'  political-diplcsnatic-security  interests  abroad.  As  the 
EC  has  grown  in  stature  and  effectiveness  it  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  define  the  EC's  external  relations  in  strictly 
apolitical  terras,  divorced  from  broader  U.S.  -  European  relations, 
lb  become  the  world's  largest  importer/ exporter  implies  the 
exercise  of  the  accompanying  political  clout.  Ihe  decision,  for 
example,  to  grant  or  withhold  foreign  trade  contracts,  tariff 
preferences  and  other  favorable  trade  terms,  diplomatic 
recognition,  and  food,  humanitarian  or  emergency  aid  to  third 
countries  requires  EC  members  to  consider  political -diplcratic- 
security  implications.  Additionally,  although  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
does  not  explicitly  bind  members  to  a  foreign  (political)  policy, 
the  prospect  of  a  'political  union'  is  suggested  by  the  preamble 
which  states  that  the  members  "are  determined  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  ever  closer  union  among  the  peoples  of  Europe." 
Thus,  a  ocrrnon  foreign  poLkry  is  suggested  as  a  natural 
progression.12 

Action  was  taken  in  1969  to  meet  the  impending  need  for  a 
convergence  of  foreign  policy  among  the  EC's  members.  European 
Political  Cooperation  (EPC) ,  inspired  by  the  Fouchet  proposals  of 
nearly  ten  years  before,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  2  December  1969 
Hague  summit  in  which  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  EC  instructed  their  foreign  ministers  to  examine  the 
question  of  hew  progress  could  be  made  in  the  field  of  political 
unification. 13  Given  this  mandate,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
then  six  Mtaibei  States  of  the  European  Community  drew  up  the 
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Tiixembourg  Report  of  27  October  1970  which  outlined  the  aims  and 
methods  of  foreign  policy  coordination  within  the  EPC.  The  EPC 
quickly  proved  to  be  an  extremely  useful  and  effective  forum  for 
coordination  among  foreign  ministers  from  1972  on,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE) .  Although  there  is  little  written  on  the  particular 
contribution  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  to  the  EPC,  it  can 
be  reasoned  that  the  cooperative  partnership  has  played  the  same 
'core'  role  in  reaching  consensus  and  initiating  action  within  the 
EPC  as  it  has  in  the  EC. 

In  1981,  the  political  realm  of  the  EPC's  responsibilities 
was  officially  extended  by  the  foreign  ministers  to  include 
security  issues.  The  London  Report  of  13  October  1981  expressly 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  the  political  aspects  of  security  as 
a  subject  of  cooperation.14  The  London  Report  also  endorsed 
closer  relations  between  the  European  Parliament  and  the  EPC. 

This  marked  a  considerable  reversal  of  the  original  intention  to 
keep  the  EPC  separate  from  the  European  Community,  largely  due  to 
the  insistence  of  the  French.  The  EPC's  membership  nevertheless 
has  always  been  conditional  on  (and  identical  with)  Camunity 
membership  because  of  the  recognition  that  European  perspectives 
on  foreign  policy  and  external  economic  relations  are  inherently 
linked.  The  EPC,  for  many  years,  was  carried  by  the  European 
Council  which  is  made  up  of  the  Heads  of  State  of  the  EC  Member 
Nations  who  meet  on  a  regular  basis.  The  meetings  of  the  European 
Council  were  superseded  by  quarterly  meetings  of  the  foreign 
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ministers. 


The  London  Report  and  its  call  for  a  new  outlook  an  security 
by  the  EC,  as  well  as  the  call  for  lessening  the  separation 
between  the  EC  and  EPC,  were  part  of  a  wider  push  for  greater 
European  identity  in  defense  which  emerged  in  the  early  80s.  The 
popularity  of  the  Europeanization  of  defense  movement  gave  the  EC 
confidence  enough  to  pursue  the  new  direction  in  security  while  it 
simultaneously  premised  to  enhance  the  image  and  clout  of  a 
European  Parliament  in  desperate  search  of  greater  public  support 
and  sense  of  purpose. 

The  Europeanization  of  Defense 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  70s  and  early  80s,  a  number  of 
developments  in  European  politics  and  national  perspectives 
resulted  in  a  weakening  of  the  taboo  on  European  defense 
cooperation  which  Jiad  followed  the  disappointing  defeat  of  the  EDC 
in  1954.  Perhaps  the  most  important  development  was  the 
successful  evolution  of  European  Political  Cooperation  (EPC)  as  a 
useful  forum  within  the  EC  for  foreign  ministers  to  discuss 
security  issues.  Additionally,  vehement  public  protest  in  Europe 
over  INF  and  NATO's  nuclear  strategy  reflected  a  widespread 
perception  that  European  defense  was  being  overpowered  by  American 
interests.  Thirdly,  European  concern  about  the  less  than  equal 
'two-way  street'  between  European  and  U.S.  defense  industries, 
increasing  controls  on  the  transfer  of  technology  from  the  U.S. , 
and  tighter  budgets  within  NATO  ouibiiieu  to  push  European 
governments  toward  common  procurement.15  Fourth,  Europeans  were 
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becoming  skeptical  about  American-Soviet  bilateralism  in  nuclear 
arms  control,  American  SDI  plans,  and  repeated  calls  for  American 
troop  withdrawals.  Finally,  there  was  a  growing  need  for  a  wider 
way  to  show  solidarity  of  European  cooperation  that  was  bogged 
down  by  agricultural  surpluses  and  budgetary  arguments  within  the 
European  Occinunity.16  Riding  on  the  momenta  rn  of  the  movement  for 
greater  Europeanization  of  defense,  an  ItaliarKSerman  initiative 
known  as  the  Genscher-Colurnbo  plan  was  introduced  to  the  EC  in 
November  of  1931.  Ihe  plan  was  an  attempt  to  take  the  earlier 
London  Report's  efforts  to  ocnmit  the  EC  to  security  natters  one 
step  further.  'Ihe  Genscher-Coluirbo  Plan,  also  known  as  the 
'European  Act, '  sought  to  strengthen  the  common  European  outlook 
towards  defense  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  EPC  to  include  all 
major  dimensions  of  collective  security.  The  initiative  was 
effectively  dismantled,  however,  by  the  'Solemn  Declaration  of 
Stuttgart'  in  June  of  1983  due  to  the  reluctance  of  sere  of  the  EC 
countries,  particularly  Greece,  Ireland,  and  Denmark,  to  deed  with 
defense  issues  within  the  framework  of  the  EPC.17  'Ihe  failure  of 
the  Genscher-Colurnbo  Plan  revealed  the  limitations  of  the  EC  as  an 
effective  forum  for  dealing  with  wider  range  security  and  defense 
issues. 

Defense  Aspects  of  the  EC 

Until  1987,  the  European  Community  was  prohibited  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rare  to  deal  with  matters  of  defense.  A  major  step 
toward  a  new  direction  on  defense  issues  was  begun  on  29  June, 

1985  at  the  European  Council  meeting  in  Milan,  ihe  Milan  meeting 
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established  the  plan  to  hold  an  intergcwerraental  conference 
designed  to  "achieve  concrete  progress  on  European  Union."18 
of  the  proposed  endeavor  toward  greater  European  union  was  a  plan 
to  adopt  a  treaty  on  carman  foreign  and  security  policy  on  the 
basis  of  the  Franco-German  and  United  Kingdom  drafts.19 

The  intensive  negotiations  which  took  place  at  the  follcw-an 
conference  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  Single  European  Act  of 
1987.  the  Franco-German  draft  on  a  oarmon  foreign  and  security 
policy  contributed  to  the  enshrinement  of  the  EPC  into  the 
international  treaty  which  also  covers  the  European  Occmunity  and 
which  calls  for  a  greater  defense  role  for  the  EPC.  The  Single 
European  Act  amends  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  partially  on  the  basis  of 
the  perception  that  greater  cooperation  among  European  defense 
industries  is  essential  to  the  integration  of  tiie  European 
economy.20  The  Act  also  calls  for  the  close  integration  bet  een 
the  EPC's  efforts  and  those  of  the  EC. 

The  leadership  role  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  within 
the  EC,  combined  with  the  undeniable  link  between  econonics, 
politics  and  security,  suggest  that  the  Franco-German  relationship 
will  continue  to  play  a  big  part  in  security  related  issues  within 
the  realm  of  the  EC.  While  the  Single  European  Act  enhances  the 
EPC's  role  in  security  related  matters,  it  expressly  states  that 
these  provisions  do  not  impede  the  extensive  coordination  of 
security  and  defense  policy  by  several  partners  within  the 
framework  of  NATO  and  WELJ.21  It  is  the  role  of  the  Franco-German 
partnership  within  the  structure  of  these  two  institutions  to 
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which  the  following  two  chapters  will  be  devoted. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  discussed  how  the  Franco-German 
relationship  used  the  mostly  economic  confines  of  the  EC  to 
nurture  its  bilateral  partnership,  building  trust  and  confidence 
in  each  other  and  in  their  ability  to  lead  the  policy  making 
process  within  the  European  Comunity.  I  have  also  shown  how  the 
partnership  continued  to  play  a  major  part  in  EC  policy  as  the  EC 
progressively  involved  itself  with  security  matters,  first 
embracing  political -security  concerns  through  the  European 
Political  Conmunity  (ETC) ,  and  later  defense  matters  as  a  result 
of  the  Single  European  Act.  As  the  European  Ctommunity  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  player  in  European  security  matters, 
the  Franco-German  relationship,  through  its  influence  as  leader 
and  initiator  in  the  EC,  has  played  a  key  role.  The  experience 
and  confidence  they  gained  through  their  success  in  the  EC  helped 
them  to  make  the  junp  to  significant  defense  cooperation  in  the 
form  of  their  1982  bilateral  defense  initiative,  the  subject  of 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  FPANO-GEFMAN  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  OF  1982 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  NATO 

Hie  success,  mutual  trust,  and  recognition  which  the  Franco- 
German  relationship  experienced  within  the  EC,  cctnbined  with  world 
events,  led  the  two  pioneers  in  bilateral  cooperation  to  make  an 
unprecedented  move.  The  historically  bitter  enemies  decided,  in 
1982,  to  extend  their  relationship  of  cooperation  to  include 
defense  matters.  This  Franco-German  defense  initiative  marked  a 
substantially  new  and  more  in  depth  cooperative  effort  by  the  two 
countries  which  would  have  a  significant  irrpact  not  only  on 
defense  coordination  between  the  two  countries,  but  also  on 
security  and  defense  integration  in  Europe.  This  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  presenting  the  content  of,  and  motivations  behind,  the 
1982  Franco-German  defense  initiative,  after  which  I  will  explain 
the  impact  which  the  initiative  and  follow  on  Franco-German 
cooperation  efforts  in  conventional  and  nuclear  defense  have  had 
on  NATO  and  other  European  defense  integration  efforts. 

On  4  October  of  1982  Mitterrand  and  Kohl,  during  their  very 
first  meeting,  decided  to  initiate  a  new  and  stronger  bilateral 
ocinmitment  to  cooperation  on  European  security  issues.  The  idea 
for  closer  consultation  on  defense  had  first  been  breached  by 
Mitterrand  and  Schmidt  in  February  of  1982,  but  ttva  February 
decision  represented  a  much  more  ambitious  step.^- 

The  Franco-German  summit  on  20-1  October  confirmed  the  new 


cxurnitment  on  the  part  of  the  two  countries  for  nuch  greater 
defense  cooperation  and  coordination.  During  the  sunroit  meeting, 
defense  ministers  of  France  and  West  Germany  met  to  establish 
procedures  and  guidelines.  The  previously  underused  clause  of  the 
Franco-Germariy  Treaty  dealing  with  defense  was  resurrected  to  be 
used  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  ccrmitment  to  defense;  one  which 
promised  a  renewed  vigor  in  tackling  broad  ranging  security  and 
disarmament  issues,  as  well  as  pursuing  closer  coordination  of 
joint  defense  policies.  The  summit  of  October  1982  differed  from 
the  regular  talks  on  joint  weapons  production  and  other  military 
issues  which  had  taken  place  in  the  past  for  this  sunmit  marked 
the  first  time  major  strategic  questions  were  aired  in  detail. 
Although  the  talks  took  place  in  secrecy,  it  is  believed  that 
discussion  was  held  on  previously  taboo  subjects  such  as  the 
French  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  modernization  of  French  tactical 
nuclear  forces  stationed  near  the  border  in  the  Alsaoe.  The  fact 
that  such  matters  were  touched  upon  so  early  in  the  discussions 
attest  to  the  significance  of  the  new  defense  initiative.2 

The  October  Surtmit  also  resulted  in  the  institutionalization 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  Mitterand  and  Kohl 
decided  that  the  defense  and  foreign  ministers  would  convene  at  ■" 
the  biannual  summits,  A  Permanent  Ocrmdssion  on  Security  and 
Defense,  meeting  at,  the  level  of  departmental  undersecretaries, 
was  created  and  three  working  groups  dealing  with  issues  of  arms 
control,  tactical  cooperation,  and  defense  procurement  were 
formed.  The  groups  were  to  meet  or.  a  regular  basis  and  work 
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within  a  confidential  framework.3 

Hie  new  approach  to  defense  cooperation  initiated  by 
Mitterand  and  Kohl  would  result  in  unprecedented  nuclear  and 
conventional  defense  cooperation  between  the  countries  in  the 
years  that  followed.  But  these  efforts  at  bilateral  defense 
cooperation  were  not  the  first.  Efforts  to  revitalize  the  defense 
provisions  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty  had  been  attempted  before 
and  failed,  particularly  in  the  early  70's  when  Brandt's 
Qstpolitik,  and  the  danger  it  suggested  to  French  security 
interests,  caused  the  French  to  seek  a  defense  dialogue  with  the 
Germans.  What  was  different  in  1982  that  made  such  efforts  so 
successful?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  international  climate 
of  the  early  80's  which  was  dominated  by  renewed  East-West 
tensions  and  the  previously  mentioned  movement  for  the 
Europeanization  of  defense.  The  United  States'  reaction  to  the 
increasing  East-West,  tensions  was  to  pressure  its  allies  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  against  the  Soviet  threat.  The  U.S. 
pushed  for  a  ccrmitment  from  the  allies  for  a  progressive  annual 
increase  of  three  per  cent  in  their  respective  defense  budgets  as 
well  as  support  for  the  deployment  of  long-range  tlieater  nuclear 
forces  (INF)  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries  and  Britain.4 

West  Germany,  with  its  determination  to  maintain  links  with 
the  GER,  despite  rising  East-West  tensions,  and  with  the  increase 
in  internal  domestic  dissent  towards  defense  and  foreign  policy, 
subsequently  became  the  focal  point  of  European  security.5  It 
also  made  urgent  the  perceived  need  by  French  and  German 
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officials  for  mutual  defense  cooperation. 


French  Motivations  to  Begin  the  New  Defense  Dialogue 

For  France,  the  need  to  pursue  closer  defense  ties  with  West 
Germany  steamed,  in  part,  fran  the  realization  cn  the  part  of  the 
French  that  they  needed  to  become  a  firmer  partner  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  in  response  to  growing  instability  in  Europe. 
Additionally,  the  French  were  worried  about  the  neutralist  drift 
in  West  German  public  opinion  and  its  implications  on  the 
continued  ocranitment  of  West  Germany  to  the  West.6 

Ihe  French  had,  sinoe  de  Gaulle's  1966  withdrawal  of  French 
forces  from  the  NATO  integrated  conmand,  used  their  relationship 
with  West  Germany  as  a  "back  door"  to  NATO.  Ihe  stationing  of 
French  forces  inside  the  West  German  border,  the  continued  use  of 
supply  lines  through  France  by  the  Germans,  and  the  collaboration 
on  arms  procurement  all  helped  France  to  keep  one  foot  in  NATO 
through  a  back  door,  Ihe  related  discussions  on  topics  of  octnnon 
defense  has  allowed  French  input  to  NATO  defense  concepts  without 
ccrnmitment.  That  "back  door"  to  NATO,  however,  became  more 
and  more  important  to  the  French  as  their  views  toward  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  changed  over  the  years.  The  turnaround  in  the 
French  attitude  toward  NATO  most  likely  began  shortly  after  the 
Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968, 
highlighting  the  Scr/iet  tlrreat  to  European  stability  and  the 
reassert -'on  of  the  dominance  of  military  blocs,7  By  1981,  the 
French  had  slowly  progressed  to  a  foreign  policy  favoring  support 
of  NATO. 
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Mitterrand  entered  office  in  1981,  owing  much,  of  his  campaign 
success  to  his  criticism  of  the  incurebent  president's  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  Giscard's  conciliatory 
attitude  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.8  Once  in  office, 
Mitterrand  made  clear  his  intention  to  support  the  Alliance  in 
light  of  the  continuing  Soviet  threat.  Within  the  first  three 
months  of  office,  he  developed  a  consensus  within  his  government 
for  three  major  policy  departures.  Under  Mitterrand,  France,  would 
be  firmer  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  more  completely 
supportive  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  cooperative  and 
friendly  with  the  United  States.9 

The  early  Mitterrand  government's  reassessment  of  French 
strategy  resulted  in  a  dual  approach  which  sought  both  to 
modernize  the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  and  expand  the  level  of 
cooperation  with  NATO.10 

The  formation  of  closer  Franco-German  defense  cooperation 
allowed  France  a  channel  through  which  to  voice  and  demonstrate 
its  ccxnmitment  to  NATO.  Mitterrand  demonstrated  this  shortly 
after  the  1982  defense  initiative  was  agreed  to  with  Kohl.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty, 
Mitterrand  made  a  most  significant  and  symbolic  political  gesture 
in  support  of  NATO.  In  January  of  1983,  in  a  speech  to  the  German 
Bundestag,  Mitterrand  unequivocally  supported  the  deployment  of 
Persliing  ll  and  Cruise  missiles  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue 
which  was  causing  great  discord  within  the  Alliance.11 

Another  reason  the  French  urgently  sought  closer  defense  ties 
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with  West  Germany,  was  the  political  and  domestic  atmosphere  in 
West  Germany.  In  the  early  eighties,  growing  anti-American 
sentiment  as  v^ll  as  neutralistic  tendencies  in  West  Germany  made 
the  French  fearful  that  their  German  neighbors  would  fast  oeocme 
the  weak  link  in  NATO.  France  became  especially  alarmed  in  1981 
at  the  meek  response  of  West  Germany  to  the  December  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland.  Many  French  analysts  interpreted  the 
German  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  Poles  as  an  indication  of 
Germany's  anxiety  about  its  own  security  before  the  Soviet 
threat.12  It  was  becoming  apparent  to  the  French  that  they  had  to 
take  on  more  of  the  burden  of  ensuring  that  West  Germany  was  an 
effective  and  reasonably  contented  member  of  the  Western 
Alliance.13  Hie  continued  talk  of  the  Germans  about  their 
national  identity,  and  their  insistence  on  continuing  a  dialogue 
with  the  east,  only  increased  anxiety  among  the  Western  allies  and 
made  clear  the  need  to  find  ways  to  further  entangle  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  the  West.  The  growing  distrust  in  certain 
NATO  capitals  of  Germany's  commitment  to  the  West,  and  its  lack  of 
firmness  on  defense  issues,  made  the  formulation  of  a  new  German 
policy  by  the  French  appear  imperative . 

German  Motivations  to  Begin  the  New  Defense  Dialogue 
Ihe  West  Genian  Government  had  been  concerned  about  France's 
cownitment  to  the  Alliance  since  de  Gaulle's  withdrawal  of  France 
from  NATO's  integrates  ccrmand  in  1966.  More  disconoerting  to  the 
German  Government  than  the  questio»iable  cownitroant  of  the  French 
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defense  of  West  Germany  territory.  Franco-German  relations  were 
on  good  enough  terns  that  the  Germans  forces  could  likely  count  on 
the  geographical  depth  and  supply  lines  offered  by  France,  but  the 
defense  of  West  Germany  by  France  was  another  question. 

Ironically,  the  uncertain  position  of  France  toward  the  defense  of 
German  territory  by  French  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons, 
prompted  the  use  in  German  circles  of  the  term  "incertitudes 
franchises"  (an  obvious  allusion  to  the  well  used  French  term: 

"les  incertitudes  allemandes"  in  reference  to  West  German 
overtures  to  the  east) . 14 

France's  stance  on  the  use  of  French  nuclear  forces  to  assist 
NATO  in  a  crisis  remained  ambiguous  throughout  the  early  eighties . 
The  French  were  determined  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  independent 
decision  making  as  to  how,  when  and  why  French  nuclear  forces 
might  be  used.  The  increased  tensions  between  the  East  and  West 
in  the  early  eighties  increased  the  need  to  seek  a  commitment  from 
the  French  of  nuclear  force  support.  Perhaps  more  urgent  to  the 
West  Germans,  however,  was  the  issue  of  French  conventional 
support. 

Increased  East-West  tensions  highlighted  the  already  crucial 
need  of  NATO  and  West  Germany  for  the  conventional  support  of  the 
French  Army.  In  1982,  it  was  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  French 
conventional  commitment  would  oontinue  in  the  form  of  a  vague 
reserve  role  or  progress  to  a  more  participative  role  in  forward 
defense.  What  concerned  the  Germans  most  was  Mitterrand's  pledge, 
shortly  after  attaining  office,  to  modernize  France  s  strategic 
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nuclear  weapons  force.  Mitterrand's  goal  could  be  realistically 
achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  conventional  force  funding, 
thereby  suggesting  a  weakening  of  French  conventional  capability 
to  reinforce  the  central  front  of  NATO  and,  consequently,  West 
Germany.  These  concerns  increased  the  need  for  the  Germans  to 
pursue  a  stronger  defense  dialogue  with  France. 

The  timing  for  a  new  Franoo-German  defense  dialogue  was  also 
right  with  respect  to  West  Germany's  political  woes.  West  Germany 
was  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  look  east,  under  the 
sharp  criticism  of  seme  of  its  allies,  without  further  anchoring 
itself  to  the  West.  A  deeper  Franco-German  defense  agreement 
would  accomplish  that.  Afterall,  if  France  could  live  with  West 
German  overtures  to  the  east,  who  could  ccnplain? 

Additionally,  both  France  and  Germany  saw  the  establishment 
of  closer  Franco-German  defense  ties  as  having  the  benefit  of 
meeting  America's  continued  call  for  the  European  allies  to  do 
more  on  their  part  for  the  Alliance. 

The  1982  defense  initiative,  and  the  successful  cooperative 
efforts  which  soon  followed,  have  revealed  a  caicnon  purpose  of  the 
French  and  West  German  governments:  to  strengthen  the  Alliance 
with  their  cooperation  in  military  and  security  policies,  to 
bolster  the  presence  of  American  forces  in  Europe,  particularly  on 
German  soil,  to  support-  forward  defense  in  the  Central  Region,  and 
to  facilitate  French  participation  in  the  coronon  defense  and  in 
NATO's  'crisis  management. 

The  commitment  to  a  more  and  deeper  integrated  defense 
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dialogue  also  represents  a  nerve  toward  establishing  a  new  level  of 
trust  in  the  Franco-German  relationship.  Afterall,  what  greater 
trust  could  there  be  between  two  countries  than  to  allow  the 
coordination  and  possible  integration  of  various  aspects  of  their 
armed  forces.  The  new  defense  initiative  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  biggest  tests  for  the  bilateral  relationship  but  also  offered 
the  prospect  of  a  much  stronger  partnership. 

NATO  and  Franco-German  Conventional  Force  Cooperation 

Some  of  the  first  displays  of  enhanced  defense  cooperation 
occurred  in  the  conventional  arena  of  defense.  Later,  as  the 
French  and  Germans  became  more  comfortable  with  sharing  defense 
concerns,  the  more  sensitive  issue  of  nuclear  defense  was 
breached.  One  of  the  first  examples  of  conventional  force 
coordination  was  initiated  by  the  French  in  the  form  of  the  Force 
d 'Action  Rapide. 

The  Rapid  Reaction  Force.  The  French  Force  d' Action  Rapide 
(FAR) ,  or  Rapid  Reaction  Force .  is  a  recently  formed  mobile  force 
which  originated  in  response  to  concerns  in  and  outside  of  France 
about  the  ability  of  French  conventional  forces  to  reinforce  NATO. 
The  Franco-German  dialogue  played  an  important  role  in  the 
formulation  of  the  final  structure  and  mission  of  the  unit,  making 
it  a  credible  reinforcing  force  along  NATO's  central  front. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  traditional  French  Gaullist  oonoept  of 
defense  was  to  ensure  that  France's  defense  forces  remained 
independent  yet  credible.  A  1972  French  White  paper,  hewever, 
cast  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  French  First  Army 
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to  fulfill  its  planned  role  as  a  NATO  reserve  force.  The  Paper 
essentially  suggested  that  the  planned  deployment  and  use  of 
French  conventional  forces,  to  include  the  plan  to  keep  them  under 
strict  French  catmand  and  control  upon  entering  the  NATO 
battlefield,  would  render  them  ineffective.16 

In  response  to  this  shortcoming,  the  French  looked  at  severed 
alternatives,  from  which  the  Force  d 'Action  Rapide  (FAR)  was 
chosen.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  new  force  was  to 
eliminate  any  doubts  as  to  France's  ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO 
mission.17  The  final  presentation  and  shape  of  the  new  FAR,  as  it 
emerged  in  late  1982,  however,  is  suggested  by  Germans  officials 
to  have  been  significantly  influenced  by  the  Franco-German 
confidential  defense  dialogue  which  began  a  year  earlier.18  The 
final  product  represented  one  of  the  most  concrete  aspects  of 
Mitterrand's  efforts  to  reassure  Germany  and  served  as  an 
excellent  source  of  momentum  for  the  new  Franco-German  defense 
initiative. 

The  move  suggested  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  French; 
the  French  no  longer  viewed  West  Germany  as  a  buffer  between 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  French  would  have  to  become 
admitted  to  the  security  of  West  Germany  if  its  cwn  security  was 
to  be  assured.  A  1985  survey  revealed  that  nearly  three  fifths  of 
the  French  felt  that  France  should  rush  to  the  aid  of  West  Germany 
if  the  latter  were  seriously  threatened.19  The  French  Defense 
Minister  in  1983,  Charles  Hemu,  as  well  as  the  newly  appointed 
oermander  of  the  FAR,  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  force  as 
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having  the  capability  to  participate  in  the  forward  defense  of 
West  Germany.20 

A  FAR  was  created  with  two  missions  in  mind:  to  provide  a 
rapid  intervention  force  that  would  signal  France's  official  entry 
into  any  conflict  on  the  Central  Front,  and  to  provide  rapid 
defense  forces  to  any  regional  conflicts  such  as  in  Lebanon  and 
Chad.21  The  FAR  is  made  up  of  five  divisions  and  totals  scire 
47,000  men.  Ihe  FAR  includes  the  Eleventh  Parachute  Division,  the 
Ninth  Marine  Division,  the  Twenty-seventh  Alpine  Division,  one 
light  armored  division,  a  large  air-mobile  unit  comprised  of  120 
antitank  helicopters,  forty  support  helicopters,  and  eighty 
maneuver  helicopters.  The  force  is  armed  with  600  of  the  latest 
antitank  weapons  and  has  the  capacity  to  be  transported  200 
kilometers  from  the  initial  zone  of  deployment.22 

The  weak  link  in  the  FAR  is  the  lack  of  heavy  tanks,  but  that 
is  countered  by  the  substantial  amount  of  antitank  weapons  and 
antitank  helicopters.  The  biggest  plus  for  the  force  is  its  large 
helicopter  component  enabling  the  force  to  react  with  the  speed 
that  will  be  needed  to  plug  any  noies  that  might  arise  in  NATO's 
defenses. 

The  value  of  the  FAR  as  a  credible  mobile  reserve  force  to 
NATO  is  substantial.  NATO  has  precious  few  mobile  reserves  ready 
for  battle.  Consequently,  the  French  Rapid  Reaction  Force  could 
play  a  crucial  role  in  reinforcing  the  Central  Army  Group  in  the 
event  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
fighting.23  The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  role  of  the  FAR  is 
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still  not  quite  clear.  Although  the  Defense  Minister  has 
suggested  that  the  force  has  the  potential  to  be  deployed  in  the 
forward  lines  of  NATO's  defense,  he  has  been  careful  to  deny  that 
the  force  represents  ary  substantive  move  toward  reintegration 
with  NATO.24  The  problem  is  that  the  French  themselves  are  caught 
between  the  Gaullist  notion  of  an  independent  and  credible  French 
military  force,  and  the  need  to  strengthen  their  ocxtcdimnent  to 
NATO: 

Within  France  the  government's  new  FAR  has 
been  the  subject  of  vigorous  discussion  and 
criticism.  The  government  has  been  severely 
criticized  for  the  changes  in  French  doctrine  which 
the  deployment  of  the  EAR  seems  to  imply.  During 
the  all-night  debate  of  December  2,  1983,  in  the 
French  senate. . .  several  members  of  the  opposition 
prominently  displayed  the  newspaper  article  by  the 
EAR  ocnmander  suggesting  a  NATO  role  for  this 
force.  The  mere  appearance  of  such  a  role  carries 
with  it  the  air  of  illegitimacy  to  many  French 
citizens.25 

The  Germans,  too,  have  questions  about  the  role  of  the  FAR. 
Discussions  within  the  Framework  of  the  formal  and  informal 
Franco-German  security  groups  have  centered  around  the  FAR  and  the 
implications  its  deployment  would  have  on  logistics,  air  rights, 
relationship  with  other  units,  as  well  as  questions  on  such  wider 
topics  as  FAR's  impact  on  French  tactical  nuclear  doctrine  and 
targeting.26 

Indeed,  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  deployment  of  FAR 
are  many,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure.  If  and  when  FAR  is 
deployed,  command  and  control,  as  well  as  air  support,  will  have 
to  be  scmehcw  coordinated  within  NATO  channels.  Hernu  himself,  in 
1983,  admitted  that  any  FAR  operation  in  Europe  would  have  to  cane 
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under  SAOEUR  occmand  and  would  depend  on  NATO  air  support  and 
logistics.27  The  problem  is  matching  the  need  for  closer  French 
coordination  with  NATO  occmand  channels  and  French  insistence  on 
remaining  independent  from  the  integrated  NATO  occmand. 

Joint  Franco-German  Exercise.  Here,  again,  Franco-German 
cooperation  has  played  an  important  role  in  finding  a  solution  to 
a  sensitive  issue  involving  European  defense.  The  special  defense 
relationship  between  France  and  West  Germany  has  paved  the  way  for 
joint  Franco-German  military  manuevers,  allowing  the  French  to 
became  acquainted  with  seme  of  NATO's  official  integrated  occmand 
structure. 

Hie  first  Franoo-Germari  joint  manuever  took  place  in  June  of 
1985,  and  involved  sane  4600  French  and  West  German  troops.  A 
larger  joint  exercise  was  conducted  in  autumn  of  1986,  labeled 
Franconian  Shield,  in  which  approximately  150,000  French  and  West 
German  soldiers  participated.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
joint  exercise  took  place  in  September  of  1987.  The  joint 
manuever,  named  Cheeky  Sparrow,  marked  the  first  time  the  French 
FAR  participated  in  a  joint  French  and  German  exercise,  it  was 
also  conducted  farther  east  than  any  previous  exercise,  was  the 
first  time  French  and  German  forces  exercised  at  the  Corps  level, 
and  experimented  with  integrated  Franco-German  occmand 
structures.28 

The  "Cheeky  Sparrow  exercise  saw  forces  of  the  French  FAR 
deploy  to  Bavaria  in  response  to  a  call  for  help  from  the  West 
German  II  Corps.  Within  two  days,  nearly  20,000  men  and  500 
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armoured  vehicles  of  France's  EAR  joined  their  German  comrades  in 
a  combined  effort  to  throw  back  the  opposing  forces.  Particularly 
impressive  was  the  usefulness  displayed  by  the  airmobile  division 
of  the  EAR  with  its  large  contingent  of  anti-helicopters.  The 
speed,  long  range,  and  tank  killing  capability  of  the  helicopters 
could  be  particularly  advantageous  to  NATO  in  a  real  war 
scenario.29 

One  of  the  goals  of  French  participation  in  'Cheeky  Sparrow' 
was  to  establish  the  ability  of  France  to  protect  its  European 
neighbors  without  being  an  active  member  of  NATO.  This  was  only 
partially  achieved;  the  exercise  also  demonstrated  coordination 
problems  caused  by  French  unfamiliarity  with  NATO  procedures  and 
the  restriction  iuposed  by  French  politicians  can  the  use  of  NATO 
cxxiirarb-and-oantrol  arrangements.30  The  promise  of  continued 
Franco-German  joint  exercises,  however,  suggest  that  French  forces 
will  become  increasingly  familiar  with  NATO  procedures  and  French 
politicians,  with  the  benefit  of  time  and  practical  lessons,  may 
ease  the  restraint  on  French  use  of  NATO  oceroand-aixi-KXJntrol 
arrangements. 

A  clearer  outcome  of  the  joint  exercise,  one  undoubtedly 
recognized  by  the  official  Warsaw  Pact  observers  present,  was  the 
demonstration  of  French  resolve  to  ocme  to  the  aid  of  its  West 
German  neighbor,  as  well  as  respond  to  an  attack  on  NATO.  The 
'Cheeky  Sparrow'  exercise  reinforced  French  efforts  to  reassure 
the  Germans  of  France's  ocrrmitment  to  the  forward  defense  of  West 
Germany.  'Cheeky  Sparrow, '  combined  with  the  previous  1986 
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Franconian  Shield  exercise  involving  the  deployment  of  Fre.rh 
reserve  forces  into  West  Germany,  are  also  tangible  proof  of 
France's  oociuitment  to  NATO. 31 

For  NATO,  Franco-German  joint  exercises  provide  a  positive 
example  of  practiced  military  cooperation  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  Alliance.  Additionally,  the  renewed  French  commitment  to  NATO 
defense,  made  possible  by  the  'back  door'  relationship  to  NATO  via 
Franco-German  defense  cooperation,  provides  a  clear  political  and 
military  signal,  thereby  enhancing  European  security.32 

Die  Franco-German  Brigade.  While  the  French  FAR  and 
subsequent  joint  exercises  represent  a  roundabout  way  for  the 
Franco-German  relationship  to  make  a  contribution  to  NATO  and 
European  security,  the  newly  formed  Franco-German  brigade  offers 
more  direct  defense  implications. 

Die  idea  for  the  joint  brigade  originated  from  Helmut  Kohl's 
suggestion  in  June  of  1987  to  form  a  mixed  brigade  to  operate  in 
the  defense  of  Europe.33  In  the  wider  scheme  of  things,  the 
Franco-German  brigade,  still  very  much  in  its  infancy,  is  intended 
to  give  practical  expression  to  the  concept  of  common  defense  and 
mutual  cannitxnent.34  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
traditional  motives  behind  Franco-German  defense  cooperation  also 
come  into  play;  the  French  see  the  move  as  further  assurance 
against  West  German  neutrality,  aid  the  Germans  hope  the  move  will 
further  commit  the  French  to  the  conventional  defense  of  Europe. 
Die  joint  unit  also  serves  as  a  tangible  symbol  of  the  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 


Progress  on  constructing  the  unit  has  been  slew.  This  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  original  vagueness  of  the  unit's  mission. 
When  Kohl  and  Mitterrand  ordered,  in  late  1987,  that  the  brigade 
be  established,  the  mission  of  tlia  joint  unit  was  left  up  to  their 
respective  military  staffs  to  decide.  In  October  of  1988,  the 
brigade's  task  was  finally  decided  upon;  it  would  be  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  the  rear  areas  of  West  Germany.  These  areas  are 
behind  the  front  line  and  not  under  the  control  of  NATO  forces. 
They  have  traditional ly  been  assigned  to  the  West  German 
Territorial  Commands  which  are  comprised  of  both  regular  -a 
reserve  forces.  The  new  arrangement  is  convenient  in  tha. 
allows  the  French  to  be  integrated  with  forces  that  are  not 
associated  with  NATO,  thereby  allowing  the  French  to  save  face  on 
their  stance  of  independence  from  NATO,  and  allowing  the  Germans 
to  proceed  without  sacrificing  units  formally  designated  to 
specific  NATO  missions.35 

With  the  mission  of  the  joint  brigade  determined,  the 
complete  fill  of  the  unit  remains  to  be  accomplished.  By  Ocnxbar 
1989,  the  first  oesnbat  units,  two  West  German  battalions  and  a 
French  one,  were  in  place.  The  main  striking  force  of  the  unit,  a 
French  armored  battalion,  is  not  due  until  autumn  of  1990, 

Although  the  unit  is  not  completely  formed,  some  criticism  of 
the  joint  venture  has  begun  to  surface.  Sane  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  unit's  relationship  to  the  Alliance  when  one  of  its 
members  is  still  clearly  not  a  part  of  the  NATO  integrated 
command.  That  is  not  so  inportant  if  the  joint,  initiative  remahis 
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confined  to  a  brigade,  but  if  the  long-range  intention  is  to 
eventually  unite  the  French  and  German  Annies,  as  suggested  by 
former  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  then  serious 
problems  between  the  joint  efforts  and  NATO  oould  arise.36  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  Franco-German  relationship  as  the  core 
of  a  European  pillar  within  NATO  will  be  provided  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  likelihood  of  a  complete  merger  of  the  French  and  German 
armies  is  extremely  slim  but,  short  of  that,  the  joint  ventures 
seem  to  offer  a  great  deal  to  European  security.  The  Franco- 
German  brigade  lias  yet  to  stir  up  the  same  debate  in  France  which 
surrounds  the  controversial  use  of  the  FAR  in  a  direct  NATO 
role . 3  '  Instead,  the  Franco-German  brigade  seems  to  be  an 
arrangement  unique  to  France  and  Germany,  which  serves  as  an 
example  of  successful  defense  integration  for  other  NATO 
countries. 

Air  early  prediction  of  the  Frarxoo-Gexman  brigade's  potential 

for  sparking  further  European  defense  integration  appeared  in  the 

Deoenber  1987  issue  of  NATO  Review  in  an  article  entitled  "Franco- 

German  cooperation  -  Supportive  of  the  Alliance  and  of  Europe," 

'fhs  author,  Lothar  Itiihl,  suggested  that 

[T]he  Franco-German  experiment  will  offer  other 
Allies  useful  information  and  experience  for 
similar  joint  units  in  Europe  and  it  may  also  serve 
as  an  exairple  for  the  European  partners  in  the  NATO 
integrated  structure  of  hew  sections  of  their  land 
forces  could  be  interlinked.38 

less  than  a  year  later,  in  October  of  1988,  news  leaked  of  a 
scheme  by  NATO  comirandeirs  for  a  much  more  powerful  joint 
formation,  apparently  modeled  after  the  Franco-German  joint 


effort.  A  new  joint  airmobile  division  has  been  proposed  which 
would  largely  be  comprised  of  West  Canaan  and  British  forces  and 
consist  of  three  brigades:  one.  attack  helicopter  brigade,  one 
transport  lieliocpter  brigade,  and  one  armored  brigade.  Most  of 
the  division's  equipment  and  manpower  would  be  provided  by  Britain 
and  West  Germany,  with  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contributing  parts, 
or  all,  of  their  excellent  cccmando  units.39  The  concept  is  still 
just  an  idea,  but  it  strongly  suggests  the  exemplary  effect  the 
Franco-German  brigade  has  had  on  NATO  ccrsnanders. 

An  additional  benefit  of  the  joint  brigade  is  that  it  has  led 
the  way  to  an  agreement  between  France  ard  West  Germany  for 
strengthening  ties  of  tactical  and.  operational  cooperation.  In 
1988,  the  Franoo-Gen.ian  "Council  for  Defense  and  Security"  was 
formed  with  the  long-term  objective  of  increasing  the 
interoperability  between  the  two  countries  ground  forces.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  harmonizing  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
tactics  and  operations,  as  well  as  the  joint  education  of  general 
staff  officers  and  commanders  at  the  division  level  and  above.40 
This  long-term  committnent  to  coordinate  operations  increases  the, 
likelihood  that  the  French  will  became  more  familiar  with  NATO 
procedures  and  thus  become  a  more  effective  ally  in  time  of  war. 


In  the  realm  of  nuclear  cooperation,  attributions  to  Franco- 
German  defense  relations  obviously  must  come  primarily  from  the 
French.  There  is  a  problem,  hewsver,  in  that  the  French 


independent  nuclear  stance,  a  strong  Gaul  list  tradition  backed  by 
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a  substantial  cxranitment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  French 


independent  nuclear  deterrent  (farce  de  frappe) ,  has  long  been 
defended  by  the  French  government.  It  is  also  basic  to  France's 
independent  strategy  of  defense,  There  is,  therefore,  an  inherent 
contradiction  between  France's  insistence  on  independence  and 
national  integrity  in  defense  policy,  and  its  foreign  policy 
stance  as  a  close  partner  of  Germany  and  a  committed  "European" 
power.41  This  contradiction  in  defense  orientation  has  caused 
some  controversy  over  the  previously  mentioned  conventional  force 
initiatives  taken  by  the  French.  The  controversy  surrounding  the 
nuclear  arms  issue,  however,  is  much  greater. 

e  original  concept  of  the  separate  force  de  frappe  was 
designed  to  further  the  independence  of  France  and  enlianoe 
France's  influence  so  as  to  give  it  a  seat  at  the  world  table.42 
To  that  end,  the  French  developed  a  nuclear  triad  of  land,  air  and 
sea  based  weapons.  Later,  in  1970,  the  French  incorporated  the 
concept  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  into  their  doctrine  but  made 
careful  stipulations  for  their  use.  The  tactical  nuclear 
capability  was  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  "warning  shot"  to  any 
would  be  aggressor,  just  prior  to  the  use  of  . -trategic  nuclear 
force.  That  idea  was  sound  so  long  as  Fn  supported  the 
gaullist  notion  of  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent  that  would 
"sanctuarize"  only  France.  The  progress  of  Franoo-Gemon 
relations,  however,  have  complicated  the  French  nuclear  formula. 

The  West  Germans  certainly  were  not  comfortable  with  the  idea 
of  the  last  French  warning  shot,  in  the  form  of  the  older, 
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shorter-range  Pluton  missile,  being  fired  on  West  German  soil. 
Franco-German  cooperation  created  a  sensitivity  cn  the  part  of  the 
French  to  this  issue,  The  modernized  Hades  tactical  nuclear 
missile,  scheduled  to  enter  service  in  the  early  1990s,  will  have 
a  range  of  350  kilometers  as  opposed  to  the  Plutons  120  Kilometers 
and  was  developed  by  the  French  to  enable  them  to  separate  the 
last  warning  strike  frcm  the  operations  of  the  First  Army  cn  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  increased  range  and  accuracy  of  the 
new  missile  enhances  its  ability  to  serve  as  a  warning  but  also 
presents  other  complications.43 

The  West  Germans  are  relieved  that  the  Had6s  gives  the  French 
the  capability  to  fire  a  last  warning  shot  on  other  than  West  or 
East  German  soil.  In  an  effort  to  enhance  Franco-German 
relations,  President  Mitterrand  announced,  in  an  October  1987 
speech  in  Bruhl,  that  the  French  nuclear  weapons  would  hit  'the 
aggressor'  and  that  the  warning  signal  would  not  be  sounded  on 
German  territory.44  In  addition,  the  Paris-Bonn  security  and 
defense  connection  was  tightened  by  the  1986  agreement  for  wartime 
consultation.  Under  the  proposed  agreement,  a  conference  would 
take  place  between  the  two  nations  leaders  in  the  event  that 
France  found  it  necessary  to  use  strategic  weapons  within  the  West 
German  border.45 

The  new  capability  at  the  tactical  nuclear  level  has  other 
possible  consequences  as  well.  The  Giscard  d'Estaing 
administration  of  the  mid  seventies  first  introduced  the  concept 
of  an  "enlarged  sanctuary"  that  would  also  include  West  Germany.46 
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Hie  Rvies  missile  encourages  such  a  concept.  The  idea  of 
enlarging  the  French  sanctuary,  however,  infuriates  Gaul  lists  who 
feel  this  will  destroy  the  notion  of  an  independent  French  nuclear 
force  and  will  limit  French  options  on  wartime  nuclear  response. 
The  future  neutron  warhead  planned  for  the  Hades  missiles  is  also 
causing  debate  as  its  new  capabil  ity  will  make  it  an  excellent 
candidate  for  battlefield  use.  While  those  debates  continue,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Hades  represents  a  tactical  nuclear  strike 
weapons  that  may  well  find  a  use  in  tcrcrrow's  war,  regardless  of 
the  squabbles  of  today's  politicians. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  Fraiico-German  nuclear  defense, 
dialogue  on  NATO,  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  two  countries  go 
a  long  w  iy  toward  solving  some  of  NATO's  most  pressing  concerns 
about  the  use  of  French  nuclear  forces.  One  of  NATO's  greatest 
fears  is  that  the  imxcoordinated  use  of  the  French  "warning  shot" 
may  give  the  Warsaw  Pact  justification  to  use  nuclear  force 
against  existing  NATO  ground  forces  in  West  Germany.  Hie 
agreement  by  the  French  to  consult  their  German  neigjjbors  before 
the  *use  of  nuclear  weapons  or.  German  soil  would  likely  preclude 
such  a  disaster.  In  consulting  each  other  on  targets  and  tinung 
of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  implied  that  some  type  of  coordination 
with  NATO  operations  will  take  place.  It  is  also  likely  that  the 
West  Germans  will  continue  to  press  the  French  to  clarify  the  role 
of  their  nuclear  weapons.47  Both  measures  are  advantages  to  NATO 
and  thereby  contribute  positively  to  Western  European  security. 

The  French  nuclear  force  de  frappe  has,  in  sane  sense,  always 
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been  an  advantage  to  NATO  in  that  it  poses  an  unknown, 
complicating  any  Warsaw  plans  for  attack.  Tr*e  French  have  also 
baen  careful  to  exempt  their  independent  nuclear  force  frcm  any 
East-West  nuclear  force  reduction  negotiations.  The  introduction 
of  the  Hades  tactical  nuclear  weapon,  largely  in  response  to 
German  concerns  for  a  1  anger-range  French  nuclear  weapon,  will 
increase  Soviet  uncertainty  as  to  when  France  might  cross  tlie 
nuclear  threshold.48 

The  Hades  joins  the  French  nuclear  force  capability  already 
considered  independent  of  current  negotiations  on  East-West: 
nuclear  force  reductions .  The  introduction  of  the  new  tactical 
nuclear  weapon,  as  influenced  by  the  Franco-German  defense 
dialogue,  will  further  enhance  Western  European  security. 

The  above  mentioned  nuclear  and  conver jtioi  al  defense 
initiatives  enhance  NATO's  effectiveness  and  demonstrate  the 
important  role  that  the  Franco-German  relationship  plans  in 
setting  an  exaitple  for  defense  integration  as  well  as  providing 
tile  French  with  a  crucial  'back  door'  access  to  NATO.  It  is 
ui/likely  that  French  forces  will,  anytime  in  the  near  future, 
station  units  in  the  forward  defense  of  NATO,  as  this  would  * 
signify  a  clear  reintegration  of  French  forces  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  kxjt  just  short  of  this,  a  great  deal 
is  possible.  The  pattern  of  close  French  identification  with  NATO 
extends  beyond  the  larger  defense  initiatives  described  above. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  Frarcoo-German  defense  dialogue'  in 

,  me  French  nave  felt  at  ease  uu  make  wuici’  concrete  gestures 
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toward  greater  canmitment  to  the  defense  of  West  Germany  and  NATO. 
The  French  have  reoriented  the  entire  French  army  toward  the  north 
and  east  of  the  country.  France  has  also  permitted  U.S.  barbers 
to  refuel  in  trench  air  space  for  the  first  time  since  1966,  and 
French  naval  forces,  including  the  aircraft  carrier  Foch, 
participated  fol]y  in  <he  NATO  sea  manuevers.  Safari  '83,  in  June 
of  the  sane  yea/.49  In  addition,  detailed  wartime  cooperation 
with  NATO  has  been  worked  cut  between  French  and  NATO  oarwanders, 
possibly  ircluding  saxc  nuclear  targeting,  but  has  been  kept 
secret  to  avoid  political  »!barrassrr*-nt  of  the  French.50 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  presented  the  Franco-German  defense 
initiative  of  1982  ard  have  discussed  its  significance  as  the  meet 
profound  deiaunstration,  to  date,  of  trust  between  the  two  former 
enemies.  I  have  pointeo  out  se/eraj  factors  cmrU ibuting  to  1982 
being  chosen  as  the  y-aar  in  wliich  to  deport  on  tie  significantly 
deeper  level  of  cooperation,,  heightened  east-vest  tensions,  the 
ripening  confidence  which  tlie  p-./tnership  nurtured  w ithin  tf>e  EC, 
and  motivatioriS  for  closer  coordination  in  security  to  include 
France's  concern  abort  West  German  neutxeu  te//3encies  and  West 
Germany's  worries  about  uncertair,  French  conventional  force 
support.  of  the  central  front. 

I  have  also  made  clear  tl*at  the  new  iratiative  for  deeper 
defense  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  not  wily  strengtiieri& 
the  Fiance-German  relationship,  but  also  contributes  significantly 
to  NATO's  effectiveness  by  allowing  the  French  a  back  door  to 
cooperation  with  NATO.  The  creation  of  the  French  FAR.  for 
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example,  reinforces  France's  ocranitznent  to  the  defense  of  West 
Germany  while  spontaneously  eliminating  doubt  about  France's 
ability  to  perform  its  NATO  mission.  Franoo-German  joint 
exercises  provide  the  means  for  practical  coordination  between  the 
two  armies  but  also  allows  the  French  to  become  acquainted  with 
NATO  procedures.  The  FTanoo-Gerran  brigade  represents  the  most 
tangible  symbol  of  cooperation  between  the  two  armed  forces.  It 
also  serves  as  a  model  for  European  defense  integration  as 
attested  to  by  its  use  by  NATO  commanders  as  a  blueprint  for  a 
proposed  four  country  integrated  airmobile  division. 

The  closer  coordination  on  defense  complicates  the  French 
nuclear  formula  by  making  the  French  sensitive  to  the  oonoerns  of 
its  neighbor  and  friend,  West  Germany.  Their  1986  agreement  for 
wartime  consultation  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  welcomed  by 
those  in  NATO  who  fear  the  uncoordinated  use  of  French  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe. 

In  short,  the  FTanco-German  defense  initiative  has  added  a 
new  and  stronger  dimension  to  their  bilateral  relationship  and  has 
aeiiieved  what  the  two  countries  have  publicly  espoused  as  their 
cannon  purpose:  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  with  their  cooperation 
over  military  and  security  policy,  to  bolster  the  presence  of 
American  forces  in  Europe,  to  support  the  forward  defense  in  the 
Central  Region,  and  to  facilitate  participation  in  the  ocnmon 
defense  as  well  as  any  NATO  crisis.51 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TOE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION 

In  the  previous  chapter  .  I  discussed  the  new  and  closer 
defense  relationship  between  the  French  and  Germans  and  explained 
how  the  various  conventional  and  nuclear  cooperative  efforts  were 
beneficial  to  NATO  and  the  security  of  Western  Europe.  Seme  NATO 
officials,  however,  disagree.  They  fear  that  the  close  Franco- 
German  relations!  lip  in  defense  could  weakan  NATO  by  forming  an 
alliance  within  the  Alliance.  Such  a  smaller  alliance  need  not  be 
limited  to  just  France  and  West  Germany.  A  hint  of  the  possible 
nature  of  the  smaller  alliance  within  NATO  was  first  suggested  by 
the  French  President,  Francois  Mitterrand,  when,  just  a  month 
after  the  signing  of  the  Franco-German  defense  initiative  in 
October  of  .1982,  he  suggested  that  closer  European  cooperation 
within  NATO  might  follow  on  from  the  new  Franoo-German  military 
dialogue.  Less  than  a  year  later,  the  French  began  pushing  for 
the  revival  of  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  as  the  basis  for  a 
European  pillar  within  NATO. 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  discuss  how  the  Franco-German 
relationship  contributes  to  European  security  through  the  Wj£U.  I 
plan  to  shew  hew  the  Franoo-German  relationship  played  a  crucial 
role  in  bringing  about  the  revival  of  the  WEU  in  1984  and  how  the 
WEU,  as  led  by  the  Frenco-German  relationship,  remains  supportive 
and  beneficial  to  the  NATO  Alliance. 

I  will  begin  by  discussing  why  the  international  political 
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and  security  climate  was  right  in  1934  for  the  revival  of  the  WEU. 
I  will  then  explain  the  importance  of  the  Franco-German 
relationship  in  keeping  alive  the  idea  of  a  workable  European 
identity  in  defense  matters  as  well  as  in  providing  the  core 
consensus  for  launching  the  revival  of  the  Will.  The  motivations 
of  both  France  and  West  Germany  to  support  the  renewal  of  the  WEU 
will  also  be  discussed. 

I  will  then  present  the  revival  proposal  itself,  with  mention 
of  the  official  objectives  proposed  by  the  original  seven  member 
nations.  Discussion  will  then  depart  on  an  analysis  of  the 
perceived  contribution  of  the  V  EU  as  a  European  pillar  within 
NATO.  Both  positive  and  negative  arguments  will  be  presented  with 
a  comment  on  how  the  Franoo-Garman  relationship  influences  the 
perception  of  the  WEU's  role  within  NATO.  I  will  conclude  with  a 
lock  at  the  possible  role  and  likely  success  of  the  revived  WEU. 

Why  1984? 

One  of  the  strongest  motives  for  reactivating  the  WEU  in  1984 
was  the  need  of  Europeans  for  a  stronger  European  identity  in 
defense  matters.  The  defeat  of  the  EDC  had  made  European  defense 
cooperation  taboo  for  many  years  and  had  allowed  NATO  to  provide 
for  the  defense  needs  of  Europe.  The  need  for  a  greater  European 
identity  in  defense  matters,  however,  never  diminished  and  was 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  French  who,  under  de  Gaulle,  openly 
rejected  U.S.  leadership  in  Europe. 

The  move  to  reactivate  the  WEU  in  1984  was  not  the  first  of 
such  attempts  to  increase  European  defense  cooperation.  The 


revival  of  the  WEU  was  unsuotsessfully  attempted  earlier,  in 
November  of  1973,  in  the.  form  cf  a  proposal  presented  by  Michel 
Jobert  to  the  French  As^-mblv.  Jobert  called  for  the  revival  and 
strengthening  of  the  WELJ  as  <s  European  forum  for  defense 
cooperation  in  response-  to  what  was  widely  viewed  as  a  growing 
challenge  from  tie  U.S.  in  foreign  policy  and  defense.  The 
European  nations  were  especially  disappointed  with  U.S.  actions 
daring  the  October  1973  Middle  East  War,  when  U.S.  conventional 
and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  were  put  on  alert  before  their  host 
governments  were  informed,  and  when  German  and  Dutch  ports  were 
used  to  provide  military  assistance  to  Israel.  The  proposal 
eventually  failed,  however,  in  the  ensuing  oonfrojitations  between 
Jobert  and  Kissinger.  West  Germany's  refusal  to  lend  support  to 
any  move  toward  worsening  tJie  already  existing  crisis  in  the 
Alliance  largely  contributed  to  the  proposals  defeat.1  More 
importantly,  the  climate  was  not  yet  right  for  such  a  bold  move 
toward  greater  European  defense  identity.  The  taboo  against 
European  defense  cooperation  was  still  too  great. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  ?0's  and  early  80's  a  number  of 
developments  in  European  politics  and  national  perspectives 
resulted  in  n  weakening  of  that  taboo.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  the  successful  evolution  of  European  Political  Cooperation 
(EPC)  as  a  useful  forum  within  the  EC  for  foreign  ministers  to 
discuss  security  issues.  Additionally,  vehement  public  protest  in 
Europe  over  INF  and  NATO's  nuclear  strategy  reflected  a  widespread 
perception  that  European  defense  was  being  overpowered  by  American 
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interests .  Thirdly,  European  ooncern  about  the  less  than  equal 
'two-way  street'  bet\*een  and  U.S.  defense  industries,  ircreasing 
controls  on  the  transfer  of  technology  from  the  U.S. ,  and  tighter 
budgets  within  NATO  oorfoined  to  push  European  gavemments  toward 
octmon  procurement.2  Fourth,  Europeans  were  becoming  skeptical 
about  American  Soviet  bilateralism  in  nuclear  arms  control, 
American  SDI  plans,  and  repeated  calls  for  American  troop 
withdrawals.  Finally,  there  was  a  growing  need  for  a  wider  way  to 
show  solidarity  of  European  cooperation  that  was  bogged  dcwn  by 
agricultural  surpluses  and  budgetary  arguments  within  the  European 
Community.2 

Riding  on  the  momentum  of  the  movement  for  greater 
Europeanization  of  defense,  an  Italian-German  initiative  known  as 
the  Genscher-Oolumbo  plan,  authored  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  two  countries,  was  introduced  to  the  EC  in  November  of  1981. 
The  plan  attempted  to  strengthen  the  common  European  outlook 
towards  defense,  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  ETC  to  include  all 
major  dimensions  of  collective  security.  The  initiative  was 
effectively  dismantled,  however,  by  the  Solemn  Declaration  of 
Stuttgart  in  June  of  1983  due  to  the  reluctance  of  same  of  the  EC 
countries,  particularly  Greece,  Ireland,  and  Denmark,  to  deal  with 
defense  issues  within  the  framework  of  the  EC.  With  the  failure 
of  the  Genscher-Oolumbo  Plan  it  became  evident  that  a  forum  other 
than  the  EC  would  be  necessary  effectively  to  deal  with  defense 
issues  within  Europe. 


There  is  a  bread  consensus  among  political  scientists  as  well 
as  Western  politicians  that  ti»e  ha' d  core  of  the  Europeanization 
of  defense  is  the  understanding  and  cooperation  between  France  and 
West  Germany,4  The  monentum  for  so-called  Europeanization  could 
have  been  lost  with  the  defeat  of  the  Genscher-Colunbo  Plan  had  it 
ret  been  for  the  strong  exaitple  of  E^tocpean  dr  ferule  cooperation 
demonstrated  by  the  Jianco-Germari  defense  initiative  of  1^82  „  The 
success  of  their  initiative,  ccnbined  with  increased  pressure  from 
the  United  States  for  Europe  to  do  more  for  her  own  defense, 
convinced  both  France  and  West  Germany  tliat  the  reactivation  of 
the  WEU  was  in  order  and  timely.  For  the  French,  the  revival  of 
the  WEU  represented  a  way  for  France  to  regain  influence  in 
European  defense  without  having  to  make  a  humiliating  return  to 
the  NATO  militfoy  organ ization.  The  revival  of  the  WEU  was  als~  ' 
major  plank  of  Mitterrand's  European  policy  almost  Iran  thj 
For  West  Germany,  a  revived  WEU  was  a  moans  of  getting  1  id 
last  of  the  pcet-1945  controls  or  their  armed  forces  (with  x. 
exception  of  the  bevn  on  nuclear,  biological,  aid  chemical  weapons 
which  the  Germans  tl*sroelves  agreed  to  oorrtinut) ,  as  well  as  a 
means  for  securing  Freiich  ccrmtmmt  to  European  defense  5  /  *st 
German  support  for  tl»c  French  proposal  to  revive  ■’  ,e  Wtr  t 
Europcc"  Union  as  a  forum  for  Lurc|>2an  defense  cooperation  was 
further  justified  by  a  senior  German  official  as  having  the 


advajntage  of  "2  plus  5":  that  is,  of  providing  a  nultilateral 


fraji'ewurx  iui  u>e  1 1. ui Got mai  dialogue •  ®  Eim,.ar 


established  pattern  of  Frarco-German  leadership  in  the  EC,  the 
proposal  for  reactivating  the  VJEJJ  was  first  initiated  after  close 
bilateral  consensus  of  the  two  heavyweights  of  European  defense 
cooperation:  France  and  West  Germany.  The  other  members  of  the 
WEE  -  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelux  countries  -  then 
decided  to  go  e  .ong.7 

The  Itanco-Geiiitm  relationsiiip  may  prove  to  be  responsible 
for  more  than  just  tike  W1  J'e  revival.  The  strong  bilateral 
partnership  between  France  and  West  Germany,  now  enlarged  to 
include  close  defense  cooperation,  wii]  likely  play  a  leading  and 
initiative  tnKi  i g  role  in  the  WE  I  as  it  has  in  the  EC. 


The  Reactivation  iyupyual 

After  many  montiis  of  planning,  tl*e  official  reactivation  of 
the  WELJ  took  place  on  October  1984,  at  the  treaty's  30th 
anniversary  session.  The  seven  number  rations  agreed  open  a 
ccfitron  declaration  which  states  tl»o  WIIJ'b  tivree  basic  objectives: 
to  strengthen  peace,  to  promote  unity  and  the  pi  ogress  ive 
integration  of  Western  Europe,  and  to  pi  mule  eluser  links  with 
other  rAiiupeuj)  oiy£u ilzstions .  The  mevijiis  also  ;  1  edged  to  deal 
with  the  probleitt.  of  anis  staiilarcii ration  and  disarmament  ai  well 
as  crisis,  beyaid  NATU's  boundaries,0 

rust  as  in|jQZtant  as  ti«e  pledges  toward  greater  European 
defer  (se  cooperation  y,<s  tin?  rehahj.g  of  the  organization  to  mala 
it  more  efficient  in  carrying  out  tlno&e  goals.  At  this  same 
meeting,  a  ajuuitnent  was  irade  to  ’upgrade  the  WEU  to  include 
dcfoiise  aid  foreign  ministers  wiyo  wuuld  meet  at  least  two  times  a 


year-,  and  more  if  deemed  necessary  by  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Th e  length  of  the  Presidency  of  the  WEU  was  to  be  changed  to  an 
annual  rotation  basis,  and  the  structures  of  the  Pennaneitt  Council 
and  of  the  Secretar  iat-General  was  to  be  rehauled  to  increase 
efficiency.  lastly,  improvements  in  the  consultation  procedures 
between  the  WEU's  Council  a Assembly  were  called  for.9 

Following  the  October  meeting,  the  upbeat  feeling  and 
hopefulness  for  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  WEU,  was  sunned  up 
in  the  remarks  offered  by  the  German  foreign  minister.  Genscher 
praised  the  agreement  on  "intensive  and  in-depth  ooqperation 
between  the  seven  member  states  in  security  and  defense"  and  said 
that  the  revival  of  the  WEU  would  bring  a  "new  and  important 
dimension  to  the  process  of  European  unification."10 


The  Purpose  of  Reactivating  tike  WEU 

The  reactivation  of  the  WEU  y  the  seven  original  member 

ratio  -  m  1984  (new  nine,  including  Spain  and  Portugal)  was 

designed  to  a  *oitjss  the  following  concerns: 

-  To  revive  and  make  effective  the  sole  European  institution 
which  las  explicit  onsibilities  in  security  and  defense 
matters,  and  which  s  1  $  lly  entitle  \  to  deal  with  almost  any 
defense  issue. 


-  To  allow  for  a  foiu.  xitside  of  EC  membership  which  would 
allow  free  discussions  on  n  or  issues  of  European  Foreign  and 
security  policy  without  the  intervention  or  impasses  created  by 
thoeti.  members  of  the  Dt  wi*o  w  ntocL  little  part  in  security  issue: 


-  TP  provide  a  basis  foi 
NATO  which  would  address  spa  .• 
still  be  supportive  of  NATO  a 

-  To  enhance  Euro pwari  def 
coordination  in  tiis  maki  ng  of 
imfc?lanoe  >n  arms  purdases  £. 


■rtrooger  European  pillar  within 
European  defence  concerns  yet 
hole, 

^“.d.  trtry  cooperation  and 
,  as  u  >i-ec rtn  r.f  countering  tike 
jig  Li*;  I). 5.,  Ci.  well  as 


overcoming  protection  of  defense  industries  by  European 
governments  resulting  in  high  costs,  redundancy,  and  incompatible 
arms  and  equipment. 

-  To  allow  for  the  lifting  of  the  30-year-old  restrictions  on 
West  German  conventional  armament  to  include  long-range  missiles 
and  strategic  barbers  (West  Germany  wanted  to  and  does  remain 
bound  to  ncnpossessicn  of  atonic,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons) . 

-  Tt>  increase  the  ocranitment  of  the  European  allies  to 
European  defense. 

The  strengthening  of  European  defense  cooperation  is,  in 
general,  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  Atlantic  alliance  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  balance  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.11  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  reactivation 
of  the  WEU  represents  a  logical  step  towards  greater  European 
defense  coordination.  There  are  those,  however,  who  do  not  agree, 
and  see  the  WEU  as  causing  as  many  problems  as  it  is  intended  to 
solve. 

One  of  the  revised  WEU's  stated  objectives  has  been  to 
promote  closer  links  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort  with  other 
European  security  related  organizations,  such  as  NATO's  IEPG  and 
the  EOC.  The  problem  is  that  avoiding  overlap  and  duplicati.cn 
among  the  different  organizations  is  much  easier  said  than  done. 

So  far,  the  WEU  has  not  been  very  successful  in  this  area  which 
has  led  to  friction  between  the  different  security  related  groups. 
There  are  other  concerns  as  well.  Critics  of  the  WEU's  revival 
are  particularly  fearful  that  the  new  "European  pillar"  within 
NATO  will  adversely  affect  the  Alliance. 
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a  European  Pillar  witnxn  nato 

Active  bilateral  discussion  on  pol i tioo-mil i  tary  issues  has 
taken  place  in  various  degrees  between  most  European  NATO  members, 
but  there  has  been  a  growing  nee'1  for  a  European  forum  in  which 
foreign  and  defense  ministers  oould  cane  together  to  discuss 
security  and  defense  concerns  without  the  dominating  presence  of 
the  United  States.12  The  WELJ  falls  easily  into  the  role  of 
providing  a  strong  foundation  for  a  European  pillar  within  NATO. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  European  pillar 
within  NATO  will  strengthen  or  weaken  the  Alliance. 

An  early  supporter  of  the  concept  of  a  European  pillar  within 

NATO  was  the  late  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  the  German  Defense  minister 

from  1957  to  1962,  and  noted  politician  in  subsequent  years.  As 

early  as  I960,  in  a  speech  to  the  WEEJ  Assembly  in  May,  he  declared 

that  the  Atlantic  alliance: 

must  be  based  cm  two  pillars.  It  must  have  two 
functioning  reliable  oonponents,  the  North  American 
ocnponent  and  the  West  European  component. .  .It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  the  division  of  military 
tasks;  it  is  primarily  a  question  of  political 
insight,  that  of  the  recognition  of  reciprocal 
dependence. 13 

Critics  of  a  European  pillar  within  NATO  disagree  with 
Strauss  and  sight  numerous  reasons  why  the  European  effort  will 
weaken  NATO.  One  of  the  biggest  fears  is  that  the  European 
contingent  of  NATO,  in  the  form  of  the  WELJ,  would  meet  together  to 
solidify  a  "European"  solution  or  approach  to  a  given  defense 
problem  and  then  offer  it  to  "NATO  as  a  take  it  or  leave  it 
preposition. 14  Additionally,  it  is  argued  that  the  WEIJ  initiative 
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will  turn  out  to  be  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive.  This  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  broadening  the  already  existing  gap 
between  larger-  and  smaller  countries  and  aggravating  'free  rider' 
tendencies  of  smaller  countries  as  well  as  reducing  their 
contribution  to  NATO  defense  efforts.15  The  inclusion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  into  WEU  in  1988,  however,  has  dene  mjch  to  negate 
this  argument. 

A  stil],  larger  problem  posed  by  a  European  pillar  within  NATO 
is  the  feared  impact  it  mignt  have  on  American  resolve  to  remain 
oanmitted  to  Europe.  The  very  thought  of  promoting  arms 
collaboration  outside  of  NATO  is  perceived  by  suae  as  anti- 
American.  The  signals  coning  from  the  U.S.  do  not  help  the 
Europeans'  feelings  of  anxiety.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Department 
of  State  espouses  a  policy  of  support  for  the  WEU  and  any  larger 
European  role  in  defense  so  long  as  it  is  within  NATO,  yet  on  ihe 
other  hand,  some  State  Department  officials  have  made  known  that 
they  see  no  need  for  the  revitalization  of  the  WEU  and  feel  that 
cooperation  in  armaments  'ran  best  be  handled  by  Eurogroup.16 

The  fears  that  NATO  might  not  survive  an  increased  European 

leadership  role  prompted  cane  official  to  cement: 

If  NATO  cannot  withstand  further  European 
cooperation,  if  the  American  oenmitment  to  Europe 
is  so  fragile,  then  surely  Europeans  should  be 
cooperating  as  fast  and  as  hard  as  possible  so  as 
to  be  able  to  stand  alone  against  the  Warsaw  Pact 
when  the  day  inevitably  arrives  that  the  delicate 
American  oenmitment  to  Europe  is  destroyed  by  a 
disturbance  in  seme  other  part  of  the  World.17 

The  European  governments  involved  in  the  reactivation  of  the 
WEU  have  gene  to  great  lengths  to  assure  other  allies  that  the  WEU 
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is  bxO  will  continue  to  be  supportive  of  NATO.  In  a  •’platform" 
adopted  the  original  seven  meatier  nations  in  October  of  1987, 
the  Occam  purpose  of  the  WEU  was  again  underlined:  to  strengthen 
the  West  European  defense  contribution  within  the  Alliance  as  well 
as  strengthen  European  influence  in  security  affairs.  The  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  stressed  in  his  March  1987 
speech  in  Brussels  that  the  Alliance  was  to  remain  the  only 
decisionmaking  forum  ard  that  WELJ  would  be  a  mind-clearing 
forum  where  Europeans  com Id  develop  more  coherent,  better  input  to 
NATO.16 

T lie  Franco-German  partnership  has  also  done  its  part  to 
relieve  anxieties  about  the  intentions  of  the  new  European  pillar 
within  NATO.  The  relationship  between  France  and  West  Germany, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  sir/e  jts  creation  in 
1949,  has  long  espoused  as  major  objectives  the  continued 
contribution  of  U.S.  forces  to  Europe  and  the  support  of  NATO. 
Shortly  before  the  reactivation  of  the  WEU  in  1984,  the  German 
Defense  Minister,  Manfred  Womer,  appeared  in  Washington  to 
reassure  Aruericans  that  Francxj-German  cooperation  including  the 
proposed  revitalization  of  the  WIU  was  totally  within  the  Federal 
Republic's  cxjKttJtment  to  NATO.  More  recently,  Lothar  Puehl,  State 
Secretary  in  tlie  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  FR3  and  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  Fraiico-German  military  a  operation, 
enphasized  the  cannon  purpose  of  France  and  West  Germany  as  being 
cue  of  "providing  a  firm  anchorage  for  a  stronger  European 
contribution  to  the  Alliance  and  tor  the  continued  presence  of 
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U  S.  forces  in  Western  Europe. 1,19  The  Franoo-Gernan  partnership, 
the  motor  for  European  unity,  has  sent  a  strong  signal  that  the 
WED  will  renain  supportive  of  the  Alliance.  The  reassurance  of 
the  French  and  Germans,  as  well  as  other  allies,  of  the  WEU's 
supportive  stance  within  the  Alliance  should  go  a  long  way  towards 
relieving  anxieties  of  those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  WEU. 
Additionally,  the  track  record  of  the  new  WEU,  since  its 
reactivation  in  1984,  has  produced  little  proof  of  any  disruptive 
inpact  on  NATO. 

The  WEU's  contributing  efforts  to  European  defense 
cooperation  are  still  far  from  problem-free.  Even  if  worries 
about  the  inpact  of  the  WED  as  a  European  pillar  within  NATO 
eventually  fade,  other  sore  points  persist.  Problems  still  exist 
in  trying  to  coordinate  the  WEU's  efforts  with  other  organ.'. srt ions 
with  similar  agendas,  such  as  NATO's  Eurogroup  (organized  within 
NATO  for  the  coordination  of  arms  procurement)  and  the  Independent 
European  Prograirme  Group  (KEG,  formed  outside  of  NATO  as  a 
similar  organization  that  Franoe  could  join  and  which  has 
effectively  superseded  Eurogixjup)  .20  Tensions  between  the  WED  and 
the  EPC  also  continue  despite  recognition  on  the  part  of  WEE 
officials  of  the  need  for  closer  ocenrunicaticn  between  the  two 
organizat  ran? .  The  inherent  difference  between  the  EPC's 
willingness  tc  deal  with  security  issues  and  the  WEU's  open-ended 
interest  in  defense  and  security  matters  make  a  ocrpatible 
relationship  difficult.21  Tne  WEU,  in  seme  respects,  seems  only 
to  add  to  the  proliferation  of  overlapping  inst  itutiens  that  has 
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been  characteristic  of  post-war  Europe.  The  WEU  may  fall  by  the 
wayside  as  have  other  European  institutions  after  the  initial 
excitement  has  subsided. 

There  is  also  another  possibility  for  the  WEU.  Along  with 
the  partial  overlap  and  carpet ition  among  numerous  organizations 
and  institutions  of  post-war  Europe,  there  has  been  a  pattern  of 
the  rise  of  more  effective  units  and  the  decline  of  weaver  ones.  ^  2 
Perhaps  the  more  successful  the  WEU  becomes,  the  more  likely  it 
will  displace  the  EPC  as  the  major  forum  for  European  defense  and 
security  discussions.  The  WEU  has  the  strong  advantage  of  being 
the  only  European  institution  devoted  solely  to  dealing  with 
defense  issues.  The  WEU's  role  as  a  pillar  within  NATO 
additionally  has  the  potential  of  increasing  public  support  for 
defense  initiatives  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  .  decisions  may 
now  be  seen  as  other  than  American  dominated.  Whatever  success  is 
achieved  by  the  WEU,  the  progress  will  probably  be  inarectarcal. 

In  an  inert  rental  approach  to  European  defense  cooperation 
within  the  confines  of  the  WEU,  it  is  also  likely  that  the  Franco- 
German  relationship  will  play  a  leading  role.  After  all,  the 
cooperation  of  France  and  Germany  has,  for  many  years,  been 
essential  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  any  undertaking  in 
Europe.  Their  joint  interest  in  the  WEU  may  be  the  best  guarantee 
o  U>e  project's  success. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  show  how  the  Franoo-Gennan 
relationship  inpacts  upon  the  security  of  Western  Europe  through 
ti>e  Western  European  Union.  To  aaocnplish  this,  I  first  discussed 


the  importance  of  the  relationship  in  serving  as  an  example  of 
European  defense  cooperation  and  in  keeping  alive  the  drive  for  a 
greater  European  identity  in  defense  natters. 

1  explained  why,  because  of  rising  east-west  tensions  and 
other  security  concerns,  the  push  tor  a  European  identity  in 
defense  grew  to  a  head  in  1984.  This  push,  ocnbined  with  the 
successful  example  of  defense  cooperation  between  the  French  and 
West  Germans,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  EC  to  accept  greater 
responsibility  in  defense  matters,  made  the  timing  right  in  1984 
for  the  revival  of  the  Western  European  Union. 

I  have  discussed  the  motivations  behind  the  decision  by  the 
French  and  Germans  to  use  the  strength  of  their  bilateral 
relationship  as  a  core  of  consensus  for  the  revival  proposal.  The 
French  were  largely  motivated  by  the  prospect  that  the  WEU  would 
help  them  regain  influence  in  European  defense,  while  the  West 
Germans  primarily  saw  the  WEU  as  a  means  to  secure  French 
cxmrritment  to  European  defense. 

The  WEU  proposed  was  presented  to  include  the  major  reasons 
of  the  original  seven  members  for  its  revival.  I  then  discussed 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  WEU  as  a  basis  for  a  European 
pillar  within  NATO.  Those  who  feel  that  a  European  core  within 
NATO  would  weaken  the  Alliance  fear  that  the  WEU  will  be  used  as  a 
decision  making  forum,  after  which  solutions  will  be  offered  to 
the  Alliance  as  take  it  or  leave  it  propositions.  Those  who  feel 
that  the  WEU  could  strengthen  NATO  see  the  WEU  as  a  valuable  forum 
tor  Europeans  to  discus  European  concerns  without  the 
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intimidating  presence  of  the  United  States.  They  also  point  to 
the  repeated  reassurance  by  both  leaders  of  the  Franco-Genian 
partnership  that  the  European  pillar  within  NAIO  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  supportive  of  the  Alliance. 

In  the  final  part  of  the  chapter  I  discussed  the  likely 
effectiveness  and  possible  role  of  the  WELJ  in  the  future.  I 
concluded,  that  the  WHJ  has  yet  to  prove  itself  and  may,  like  other 
such  grand  European  designs,  fizzle  out  after  the  original 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  has  disappeared.  If  the  revived  WELJ 
does  succeed,  it  will  likely  take  time  and  be  incremental  as  it  is 
hindered  by  its  overlapping  responsibilities  with  existing 
institutions,  particularly  the  EPC. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Current  Changes  In  Europe 

The  year  of  1989  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  of  Europe.  Within 
the  past  year  the  world  has  witnessed  the  evolution  of  economic  and 
political  reform  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  eventually  led  to  a 
loosening  of  Moscow's  grip  on  the  Soviet  empire,  paving  the  way  for 
sweeping  democratic  reform,  led  by  the  masses,  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  But  the  year  may  even  more  precisely  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  Germany.  It  was  the  year  in  which  the  staunch  outpost  of  communism, 
East  Germany,  buckled  under  the  pressure  of  the  masses  shouting  for 
democracy,  and  the  year  in  which  West  Germany,  which  sustained  and 
guided  the  flight  of  thousands  of  East  Germans  to  the  West,  reached  out 
to  affect  the  freedom  of  its  teilcw  German  neighbors.  Chancellor 
Kohl's  government  effectively  brou^it  the  discussion  of  the  unification 
of  the  two  Germanies  from  theory  to  widespread  acceptance  as  evidenced 
by  the  EC's  formal  endorsement  of  Bonn's  unification  goal  at  its 
Deoenber  1989  summit.1  The  likely  unification  of  East  and  West  Germany 
and  other  developments  in  Europe  are  bringing  about  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.2  These  developments  are  bringing  into  question  the  postwar 
alliance  structure  as  well  as  the  very  nature  of  security  in  Europe. 

The  institutions  of  NATO,  the  DC  and  the  WEU  are  all  likely  to  be 
dramatically  affected  by  the  changes  now  taking  place.  Also  likely  to 
be  affected  is  the  Franco-German  relationship  as  West  Germany  begins  to 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  of  the  thesis  will  be  to  analyze  the 
current  changes  in  Europe  as  they  affect  European  security  and  discuss 
how  the  Franco-German  relationship  might  meet  the  new  challenges  ahead. 


'Ihe  analysis  will  begin,  first,  with  a  discussion  of  the  unification  ! 

i 

issue  followed  by  a  look  at  how  each  of  the  institutions  of  the  EC,  j 

i 

i 

NATO  and  WEU  might  be  effected  by  German  unification  and  other  changes  j 

in  Europe.  Having  described  he.:  the  new  security  picture  in  Europe  is 
developing,  I  will  discuss  how  the  Franco  German  partnership  is 
reacting  to  the  changing  European  environment. 

me  democratic  change  sweeping  throughout  Eastern  Europe  will  no 
doubt  alter  the  nature  of  the  alliances  as  we  now  know  them.  The 
changes  will  also  pose  new  challenges  to  the  European  Ccrmunity  and  its 
involvement  in  the  developments  taking  place  in  Eastern  Europe; 
questions  concerning  membership,  economic  aid  and  trade  most  ail  be 
answered.  But  these  problems  are  not  occurring  at  such  a  pace  that 
Western  officials  have  not  been  able  to  react.  As  early  as  November, 
when  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  were  happening  at  a  dizzying  pace,  NATO 
officials  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  redefining  NATO's  role  as  a 
more  political  one  in  the  future.3  The  European  Community  reacted  to 
the  changes  taking  place  by  stressing,  at  the  December  EC  summit  in 
.  Strasbourg,  hew  important  it  was  that  the  Community  remain  a  point  of 
reference  and  influence  at  a  time  of  profound  and  rapid  change.  The  EC 
leaders  also  used  the  occasion  to  announce  their  goals  of  deeper  unity 
and  direct  involvement  in  East  European  development.4  In  mid-January 
1990  the  EC  foreign  ministers  met  in  Dublin  and  agreed  to  develop  a 
cesprehens ive  ccnimnity  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  and  to  hack 
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Mikhail  Gorbachev's  calls  bo  convene  an  East-West  fa  Emit  of  the  35- 
nation  Conference  on  Security  and  Oocperation  (CSCE)  in  Europe  as  soon 
as  possible.5 

although  these  steps  by  the  officials  of  NATO  and  EC  represent  a 
timely  response  to  the  events  happening  in  Europe,  they  are  only 
preliminary  steps  in  what  will  likely  be  a  careful,  incremental  and 
well  coordinated  plan  of  change  in  the  structure  of  the  alliances  arv3 
in  the  way  the  EC  does  business  with  the  East.  A  much  more  urgent 
challenge  for  the  leaders  of  NATO  and  the  EC,  one  which  may  not  lend 
itself  to  such  a  coordinated  approach,  is  the  loaning  inevitability  of 
the  unification  of  East  and  West  Germany.  This  change,  more  so  than 
the  other  changes  occurring  in  Europe,  poses  the  most  urgent  threat  to 
the  economic  and  military  security  of  Europe. 

The  Unification  Issue 

Divided  as  a  consequence  of  the  Cold  War,  East  and  West  Germans 
are  now  finding  tliat  the  melting  of  the  Cold  Weir  provides  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  realize  their  long  sought  after  goal  of  unifying 
Germany.  Unfortunately,  what  is  a  dream  for  the  Germans  may  be  a 
nightmare  for  their  neighbors.  The  prospect  of  y  united  Germany  brings 
with  it  renewed  fears  of  an  even  more  powerful  economic  and  military 
giant  situated  precariously  in  the  middle  of  Europe.  It  also  premises 
to  be  a  major  step  in  the  formation  of  a  new  European  structure. 

Tlie  unification  of  the  Germanies  should  be  no  great  problem  for 
the  allies  who,  since  the  end  of  the  WWII,  continual i.y  espoused  their 
support  for  the  eventual  bringing  together  of  the  two  Germanies.  But 
perhaps  that  was  because  the  possibility  of  it  actually  happening  was 
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so  remote.  Now  that  unification  is  just  around  the  comer,  the  allies 
are  feeling  a  bit  anxious.  They  are  amicus  about  the  potential 
unbridled  power  of  a  new  Germany  -  the  ecnanic  and  military  power  that 
say  not  be  harnessed  as  Nest  Germany's  was  through  its  early 
association  with  NATO  and  the  EC.  But  perhaps  e’ren  more,  the  allies 
fear  the  sense  of  purpose  and  independent  action  being  demonstrated  by 
the  two  Germanies. 

At  a  time  when  Europe  is  developing  so  quickly,  without  the 
influence  of  the  superpowers  that  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past,  it 
seems  that  the  Germanies  are  not  oily  best  poised  to  play  a  major  role 
between  East  and  West,  but  that  they  are  the  only  ones  with  a  definite 
plan.  The  Germans  are  taking  charge  and  steering  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe  and  it  is  precisely  that  point  which  is  frightening  for  other 
Europeans. 

West  Germany  has,  or  more  than  one  occasion  over  the  past 
critical  several  months,  shown  its  ability  and  willingness  to  use  its 
eooncniic  strength  to  achieve  its  political  aims  in  Europe, 
particularly  the  goal  of  unification  with  East  Germany.6  West  Germany 
was  directly  responsible  for  Hungary's  decision  in  August  of  1989  to 
reopen  its  frontier  with  Austria  on  a  permanent  basis  to  allow  East 
Germans  to  cross  to  the  West.  The  decision  breached  Warsaw  Pact 
solidarity  and  put  a  hole  in  the  iron  curtain.  Following  the 
anrouncernent  of  the  decision,  the  leaders  of  Hungary  and  West  Germany 
discussed  the  subject  of  aid  to  Hungary  and  Budapest's  bid  for 
associate  membership  to  the  EC.  At  the  end  of  November,  the  German's 
signed  ever  an  untied  lean  cf  five  hundred  million  marks  to  the 
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Hungarians  and  promised  to  support  Hungary's  bid  for  associate 
membership  to  the  EC,  The  Hungarians,  in  turn,  spoke  favorably  of 
German  unification.7 

In  late  November  1989  Chancellor  Kohl  shocked  his  allies  as  well 
as  fellow  members  of  government  by  announcing  his  ten-point  plan  to 
create  a  confederation  of  the  two  Germanies.  The  plan,  predicated  on 
the  multiparty  elections  in  East  Germany,  outlines  the  development  of 
common  political  and  economic  institutions  as  part  of  a  series  of 
oonfederative  structures  eventually  leading  to  a  unification  of  sane 
type  between  the  two  Germanies.8  The  plan  caught  the  world  by  surprise 
because  it  was  made  with  no  prior  consultation  with  the  other  allies, 
seemingly  enforcing  Kohl's  prior  statements  that  the  unification  of  the 
Germanies  is  the  right  and  the  decision  of  the  two  Germanies. 

Kohl's  precondition  for  his  plan  was  met  when,  on  1«  March,  East 
Germany  held  its  first  free  elections.  The  conservative  coalition  won 
the  election  under  the  promise  of  its  leader,  Lothar  de  Maziere,  for 
Western  prosperity  through  quick  unification.  On  12  April,  the  new 
parliament  embraced  de  Maziere  as  its  prime  minister,  effectively 
setting  up  a  transitional  government  whose  primary  goal  will  be  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  creating  a  single  Germany.  The  coalition  has 
already  agreed  that  a  united  Germany  should  remain  a  marker  of  NATO  and 
that  East  Germany  should  merge  its  currency  with  West  Germany.9  The 
two  Germanies  are  working  out  the  details  in  the  difficult  issue  of 
merging  their  currencies  but  are  planning  to  do  so  as  early  as  July  2, 
1990. 

The  issue  of  the  unification  of  Germany  is  well  on  its  way  to 
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becoming  a  reality  and  a  sooner  reality  than  many  had  thought  or  hoped 
it  would  be.  As  the  Western  allies  ponder,  the  Gerrranies  seem  to 
Know  where  they  are  going  and  are  consequently  running  the  show.  The 
process  of  unifying  the  two  Germanies  and  the  other  rapidly  occurring 
changes  taking  place  in  Europe  are  creating  strains  in  the  Alliance  and 
Ccnmunity  and  pose  significant  occplications  for  the  institutions  of 
the  EC,  NATO  and  WEU. 

'Ihe  European  Community  and  the  Changes  in  Europe 

One  way  to  control  a  unified  Germany  is  to  have  a  unified  Europe. 
Ihe  EC's  "Europe  1992"  project  is  designed  as  a  major  step  in  achieving 
that  unity  but  is  threatened  by  the  changes  occurring  in  Europe.  In 
response  to  the  complications  which  these  events  may  pose  for  the  EC, 
the  leaders  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  been 
adamant  in  expressing  their  belief  that  the  EC  needs  to  remain  a  stable 
point  of  reference  at  a  time  of  whirlwind  change  in  Europe.  In  a 
December  1989  summit  meeting,  the  twelve  EC  leaders  declared  that  "at  a 
time  of  profound  and  rapid  change,  the  Ccmmunity  is  and  must  remain  a 
point  of  reference  and  influence.  It  remains  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
European  architecture  and,  in  its  will  to  openness,  mooring  for  a 
future  European  equilibrium.  "1° 

'Ihe  EC  has  the  opportunity  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  development, 
of  events  in  Eastern  Europe.  Ihe  Eastern  countries  are  now  in  need  of 
a  forum  cutsj.de  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  which  to  conduct  a  joint 
analysis  of  what  is  happening  in  Europe  and  to  try  and  came  up  with  a 
coordinated  way  of  alleviating  Soviet  security  fears.  The  EC  could 
help  by  opening  up  a  dialogue  with  the  six  Eastern  countries.  Ihe  EC 
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dialogue  could  be  used  to  discuss  future  membership  in  the  EC  as  well 
as  German  unification.  Such  a  dialogue  could  head  off  the  potential 
problem  of  a  quasi-colonial  relationship  forming  between  the  rich 
Western  nations  and  the  cheap  labor  nations  of  the  East.11  It  will  not 
be  long  before  one  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  applies  for 
membership  to  the  EC.  How  that  membership  is  accepted,  however,  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  hew  the  EC  handles  the  unification  issue  and  the 
membership  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  European  Cccmunity. 

West  Germany  has  always  been  an  integral  member  of  the  EC  and  all 
indications  are  that  a  unified  Germany  will  likewise  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  EC.  The  problem  is  hew,  and  in  what  form,  that 
membership  will  core  about.  Helmut  Kohl  has  already  suggested,  back  in 
November  of  1989,  that  East  Germany  be  granted  associate  status.12 
Now,  as  German  unity  looks  near,  things  are  becoming  more  cccplicated 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  EC  is  threatened.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  EC  will  allow  a  unified  Germany  additional  votes  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  or  a  third  commissioner  in  Brussels,  as  that  would  give  one 
nation  more  power  than  the  others.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
European  Parliament  where  Kohl  has  demanded  more  seats  to  represent  a 
unified  Germany.13 

One  must  also  consider  the  issue  of  how  the  other  countries  will 
react  to  the  additional  burden  that  a  unified  Germany  will  bring  to  the 
EC.  East  Germany  will  bring  with  it  substantial  agricultural 
difficulties,  antiquated  industry  and  a  big  need  for  investment 
capital.  France  and  Britain  may  use  the  occasion  to  insist  on  the 
entrance  of  otiier  countries  as  well. 
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Despite  the  possibility  of  East  Germany  slowing  the  EC  and  its 
goal  of  Europe  1992,  all  the  leaders  of  the  EC  seem  to  be  ocranitted  to 
Baking  Europe  1992  work.  Rather  than  slew  the  prospects  for  further 
integration  in  Western  Europe,  the  changes  are  having  the  opposite 
effect.  The  possibility  that  other  Eastern  countries  will  soon  be 
knocking  on  the  EC's  door  has  prompted  EC  leaders  and  the  EC 
Commissioner  Jacques  Delors  to  push  for  a  speeding  up  of  the  economic 
and  monetary  union.  West  Germany  consequently  finds  itself  in  the 
difficult  position  of  trying  to  assure  the  Ocnrunity  that  it  will  aid 
the  speeding  up  of  work  on  the  proposed  economic  and  monetary  union, 
while  realizing  that  by  doing  so  the  economic  recovery  of  East  Germany 
will  be  slewed  since  investment  capital  from  West  Germany,  so 
enormously  needed  in  East  Germany,  may  not  be  as  readily  available.14 

The  oernmitanent  from  tire  leaders  of  the  EC  to  see  Europe  1992  to 
completion  seems  to  be  well  intact,  despite  the  political  and  economic 
changes  new  talcing  place  in  Europe.  I  believe  that  Europe  1992  will 
happen  because  it  has  to  happen  in  the  eyes  of  European  leaders.  Only 
Europe  1992  has  the  economic  and  political  potential  to  fill  the  power 
vacuum  left  by  the  retreating  super-powers.  It  is  paramount  that  the  EC 
remain  the  stable  point  of  reference  around  which  an  emerging  Europe 
can  be  built  by  Europeans  themselves.  The  EC  will  figure  out  seme  way 
to  absorb  East  Germany,  but  further  enlargement  of  the  EC  is  not  likely 
to  occur  as  EC  members  will  push  for  deeper  integration  before  allowing 
the  EC  policy  process  to  become  any  more  complicated. 

But  what  of  the  future  role  of  the  EC  in  the  security  of  Europe? 
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that  because  of  the  institutional 
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reform  taking  place  in  the  EC,  "it  will  be  impossible  from  new  on  to 
separate  the  Ccrarunity's  economic  role  from  its  political  one.  „15  It 
follows  that  since  there  is  often  a  fine  line  between  politics  and 
security,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  defense  role  given  to  the 
European  Political  Ccsicunity  (EPC)  by  the  1987  Single  European  Act,  the 
EC  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  some  involvement  with  issues  of  security. 
The  EC  has,  however,  a  long  history  of  avoiding  direct  involvement  in 
issues  of  security  (the  failure  of  the  Genscher-Columbo  Plan  is  a  good 
example)  and  will  likely  leave  those  issues  to  NATO  or  another  defense 
related  institution  if  at  all  possible.  The  problem  with  this  approach 
is  that  NATO  is  having  difficulties  of  its  own.  If  NATO  does  not 
survive  the  changes  taking  place  in  Europe,  the  EC  may  win  the 
responsibility  of  deeding  with  defense  by  default. 

NATO  and  the  Changes  Taking  Place  in  Europe 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Europe,  NATO  is  the  most  likely  to 
have  the  most  to  do  with  the  emerging  European  security  picture,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years.  NATO  has,  for  too  long,  served  as  the 
political  and  military  forum  for  dealing  with  issues  of  defense  to  be 
discarded  with  quickly.  It  is  precisely  its  military-political  nature 
that  makes  it  more  suitable  than  the  EC  for  dealing  with  the  delicate 
issues  that  changes  in  Europe  are  raising.  NATO  also  represents  a 
needed  symbol  of  security  in  a  time  of  many  unknowns  and  fast-paced 
change. 

The  democratic  reforms  sweeping  Eastern  Europe  have  spelled 
trouble  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  was  once  knewn  for  its  solidarity. 
Soviet  forces  are  being  asked  to  leave  seme  countries,  other  countries 
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jure  pushing  to  break  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
there  are  problems  within  the  armed  forces  as  seme  of  the  smaller 
republics  which,  like  Estonia  who  has  voted  an  end  to  military 
service,  refuse  to  cooperate  militarily.  The  credibility  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  and  its  ability  to  launch  a  successful  attack  against  the  West, 
has  cone  into  considerable  doubt.  A  recent  assessment  of  the  Warsaw 
threat  by  NATO  reveals  that  the  weakening  of  the  resolve  to  fi^it  of 
the  Soviet  satellite  countries  comprising  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  led 
experts  to  conclude  that  NATO  can  repel  a  Warsaw  attack  and  do  it 
without  the  use  of  short-range  nuclear  missiles.  All  these  facts  also 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Allianoe,  founded 
amid  the  fear  of  cold  war  escalation,  is  finding  itself  with  no  oold 
war  and  no  threat  from  the  East. 

The  fast  paced  change  in  Europe,  and  its  implications  on  security 
have  NATO  officials  scurrying  to  decide  how  the  organization  might  best 
meet  the  needs  cf  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most  complicating  problem 
for  NATO  is  the  reunification  of  Germary.  The  Soviets  have  little 
choice  but  to  accept  the  realities  of  losing  East  Germany,  but  they  are 
still  not  ready  to  accept  its  incorporation  into  NATO.  If  a  unified 
Germany  would  remain  neutral,  as  the  Soviets  propose,  it  would  mean  an 
end  to  NATO  and  probably  U.S.  presence  in  Europe.  Yet  this  option 
would  create  an  unbridled  powerhouse  in  the  middle  of  Europe.16 

Everyone  else  in  Europe  strongly  supports  a  unified  Germany 
becoming  a  member  of  NATO.  President  Bush,  at  a  NATO  summit  in 
December  of  1989,  went  so  far  as  to  stipulate  the  membership  of 
Germary  in  NATO  as  one  of  the  four  major  conditions  for  support  of 
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German  unification.17  Hie  problem,  of  course,  is  how  to  make  that 
happen  and  how  to  make  it  happen  in  such  a  way  that  the  Soviets, 
already  feeling  their  security  in  serious  jeopardy,  will  not  feel 
threatened. 

One  proposal,  designed  to  appease  both  sides  of  the  security 
issue,  has  been  offered  by  the  West  German  Foreign  Minister. 

Genscher' s  plan  cedis  for  a  reunified  Germany  to  be  a  member  of  NATO 
but  that  no  NATO  troops  would  be  stationed  on  what  is  now  East  German 
territory.  Genscher  has  also  proposed  that  Soviet  troops  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  East,  albeit  in  lesser  numbers,  to  facilitate  joint 
exercises,  exchanges,  and  ether  confidence  building  measures  so  that 
German  soil  would  be  a  plaoe  of  East-West  reconciliation  not 
confrontation . 1  Genscher's  plan  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 

proposed,  but  poses  formidable  complications  and  leaves  open  sane  big 
questions.  Would  the  Bundeswehr  forces  stationed  in  the  GDR  be  under 
national  or  NATO  oommand?  Would  the  GER  army  remain  separate,  and  if 
not,  who  would  have  ultimate  command  responsibility?  Will  what  was 
East  Germany  be  a  demilitarized  zone,  and  if  so,  will  soldiers  be 
conscripted  from  that  part  of  the  country?  While  the  Genscher  plan 
promises  to  be  less  than  simple  to  implement,  it  does  have  the 
advantage  of  suggesting  a  new  and  stronger  political  mission  for  NATO, 
a  position  which  the  United  States  strongly  supports.19  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  at  the  December  1989  Malta  sunmit  of  the  two  superpowers, 
suggested  that  the  alliances  be  "transformed"  rather  than  "dismantled" 
and  that  they  maintain  significant  long-term  roles  in  managing  the 
political  and  economic  change  sweeping  Europe.20  Shortly  after  the 
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Malta  sunait,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d  outlined  a  plan 
for  the  restnxturing  of  NATO.  Under  the  plan,  NATO  vrauld  be 
transformed  from  a  primarily  military  organization  to  a  political 
alliance.  Mr.  Baker  also  suggested  new  missions  for  the  Alliance  to 
include  the  establishment  of  an  arms  control  staff,  more  involvement  in 
trying  to  solve  regional  conflicts,  and  the  assunpticn  of  more 
political  and  economic  responsibilities .  Although  sane  diplarats  see 
difficulty  in  putting  the  plan's  ideas  to  use,  it  has  been  generally 
well  received  by  European  leaders,  the  majority  of  when  still  desire  a 
U.S.  presence  in  an  unstable  Europe.21 

The  leaders  of  NATO  seem  to  support  the  transformation  of  NATO  to 
more  of  a  political  group  rather  than  a  military  alliance,  (much  as  was 
the  case  with  NATO  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war) .  The 
difficulty  will  be  for  a  transformed  alliance  to  carve  out  areas  of 
responsibility  in  politics  and  economics  in  an  emerging  new  European 
order  in  which  the  EC,  as  bolstered  by  the  Europe  1992  project,  will 
continue  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role  in  the  politics  and  economics 
of  Europe.  To  oatplicate  things  for  any  new  NATO  structure  is  the 
recent  push,  particularly  from  Moscow,  for  the  renewed  use  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  a  forum  for 
discussing  political,  economic,  security  and  cultural  matters.  One 
suggestion  for  NATO's  approach  to  the  renewed  activity  of  the  CSCE  is 
to  use  NATO  for  coordination  by  member  countries  prior  to  CSCE 
conferences. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  NATO  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role,  at  least  in  the  near  future  and  especially  during  the  transition 
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Europe  is  now  undergoing.  The  political,  eooncmic  and  security 
situation  in  Europe  is  still  too  unstable  to  do  away  with  the. 
organization  which  has  successfully  kept  Europe  free  of  war  for  more 
than  forty  years.  In  addition,  the  crisis  between  Lithuania  and  the 
Soviet  government,  which  is  developing  currently,  still  has  the 
potential  of  cooling  down  what  was  a  wanning  of  relations  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

In  the  ocning  months  NATO  will  have  an  uphill  battle  trying  to 
carve  a  piece  of  the  econanic  and  political  pie  in  Europe  for  which  a 
stronger  and  more  confident  EC  and  a  newly  invigorated  CSCE  will  be 
carpeting.  One  of  NATO's  advantages  is  that  it  represents  the 
lingering  presence  of  the  United  States  and  its  nuclear  security 
umbrella  in  Europe.  The  disadvantage  is  the  stigma  that  the  U.S. 
dominates  the  NATO  decision  process,  such  dcminanae  may  prove  to  be 
unpopular  if  not  intolerable  to  a  Western  Europe  which  will  be  growing 


in  confidence  and  clout. 


The  changes  occurring  in  Europe  will  also  have  an  inpact  on  the 
Western  European  Union  (WEU) ,  loot  the  nature  of  the  institution,  as 
little  more  than  a  treaty  relationship  which  commits  its  members  to 
defend  one  another  in  time  of  war,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
spotlight  of  attention  in  a  rapidly  evolving  Europe.  Said  more 
succinctly,  the  WEU  is  the  least  of  the  worries  of  Western  leaders  who 
are  working  overtime  just  trying  to  keep  the  more  critical  institutions 
of  the  EC  and  NATO  in  check  with  the  quickly  changing  European 
environment. 
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As  NATO  officials  decide  what  structural  changes  will  occur 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  role  the  WEU,  as  the  European  pillar  within  NATO,  will  play  in  the 
decisions  ahead.  If  the  WEU  works  as  planned,  it  could  serve  as  an 
inportant  forum  in  which  the  Europeans  can  meet  and  discuss  the 
inportant  issues  and  alternatives  affecting  European  security,  without 
the  heavy  handed  presence  of  the  United  States. 

One  scenario,  in  which  the  WEU  may  significantly  contribute  to  the 
security  of  Europe,  would  have  the  WEU  serve  as  a  base  for  a  wider 
treaty  organization  among  European  countries  in  the  event  that  NATO  is 
dissolved  or  drastically  changed.  This  view  presupposes  that  a  limited 
pull-out  of  American  forces  in  Europe  would  not  remain  limited.  With 
the  exit  of  the  troops,  of  course,  would  go  the  reliability  of  U.S. 
nuclear  protection,  thereby  facilitating  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans  to  plan  their  own  defense  rather  than  rely  on  uncertain  help 
from  the  United  States.22 

I  do  not  find  this  scenario  as  likely  as  the  scenario  in  which  the 
WEU  continues  to  play  a  role  wichin  an  evolving  NATO,  albeit  a  more 
politically  flavored  NATO.  The  WEU  should  also  continue  to  play  an 
inportant  role  in  future  "out  of  NATO"  defense  matters.  Additionally, 
the  major  reasons  for  the  1984  revival  of  the  WEU:  failure  of  the  EC  to 
adequately  deal  with  security  and  defense  matters  and  the  need  for  more 
of  a  European  identity  in  defense,  still  remain  valid. 

The  Role  of  the  Franco-German  Relationship 

The  Francjo-German  relationship,  bom  out  of  the  need  for 
reconciliation  between  the  peoples  of  France  and  Germany,  has  been 
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nurtured  by  the  t vo  countries  for  more  than  forty  years  to  bear  the 
current  fruits  of  a  solid  relationship  marked  by  strong  mutual 
cooperation  and  trust,  the  extent  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  defense 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  that  is  now  cannon  place.  Ihe 
recent  events  in  Europe,  however,  especially  the  widely  accepted 
likelihood  that  East  and  West  Germany  will  unite,  has  the  potential  to 
destroy  the  strong  bond  between  the  two  countries. 

Ihe  current  unification  issue  premises  to  test  the  Franco-German 
relationship  to  its  ultimate  limit.  For  the  French,  the  unification  of 
the  two  Germanies,  particularly  if  Moscow  gets  its  way  and  Germany 
becomes  neutral,  could  become  France's  worst  nightmare.  West  Germany 
is  France's  largest  trading  partner.  A  neutral,  unchecked,  and 
uncooperative  Germany,  with  its  enormous  economic  and  military 
potential,  would  pose  a  great  threat  to  France's  security.  A  unified 
Germany  could  also  threaten  the  existence  of  N?.iO  which  the  French  have 
been  so  determined  to  strengthen  over  the  past  decade.  There  is  also 
fear  among  sane  Frenchmen  that  the  Germans  will  become  so  powerful  that 
they  will  longer  feel  they  need  to  pursue  the  close  relationship  with 
France.  The  French  will  be  relying  on  their  special  relationship  with 
West  Germany  to  pull  the  two  countries  through  the  trying  times  ahead. 

As  for  the  West  Germans,  their  unification  efforts  and  new  feund 
role  as  one  of  the  major  forces  driving  the  changes  in  Europe  has 
raised  old  fears  among  many  Europeans  of  a  pcAterful  and  aggressive 
Germany.  In  a  difficult  time  when  suspicion  surrounds  West  Germany's 
every  move,  they  will  be  looking  to  France  to  see  if  they  can  truly 
rely  on  their  friend  when  things  become  tough.  The  high  expectations 
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of  each  government,  hoover,  are  seemingly  being  realized.  The  actions 
of  the  tv*?  countries'  governments  and  leaders  over  the  past  difficult 
few  months  give  every  indication  that  the  relationship  is  alive  and 
well  and  that  it  will  continue  to  play  a  leading  and  stabilizing  role 
in  the  Europe  to  came. 

With  respect  to  the  EC,  Kohl  and  Mitterrand  made  a  joint 
appearance  before  the  European  Parliament  on  November  22,  1989, 
assuring  the  Ccmraunity  that  they  would  not  let  the  gale-force  winds  of 
change  sweeping  across  Europe  blew  them  off  course.  They  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  Community  remaining  a  stable,  solid  core  around 
which  the  new  Europe  would  be  built  and  promised  that  the  Oamunity 
led,  as  always  by  France  and  Germany,  would  remain  carmitted  to 
oanpleting  Europe  1992. 23  Later,  in  Decenber,  as  the  unification  issue 
began  to  heat  up,  Mitterrand  voiced  his  tacit  support  of  a  Kohl  under 
fire  by  repeatedly  stating  that  he  does  not  fear  a  unified  Germany  and 
stating  that  the  unity  issue  is  "a  German  one.”24  Kohl  used  the 
occasion  of  the  mid-January  1990  EC  summit  not  only  to  endorse  Delors' 
call  for  a  rapid  move  by  the  EC  toward  full  political  union,  a  full- 
fledged  foreign  policy,  and  deep  institutional  reform,  but  to 
additionally  add  that  "France  and  Germany  should  also  be  the  motor  for 
an  even  closer  foreign  policy  cooperation  of  all  EC  states  towards 
Eastern  Europe."25  On  the  defense  side  of  the  house  there  was  also  a 
shew  of  unity.  Almost  as  if  in  direct  response  to  those  who  might 
doubt  the  solidarity  of  Franco-German  defense  cooperation  in  a  time  of 
turbulent  change,  the  French  and  West  German  Governments,  cn  November 
30,  1DSS,  approved  the  joint  development  of  a  cxsnbat  and  support 
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helicopter  called  the  Tiger.26 

In  addition  to  these  concrete  displays  proving  that  the  Franco- 
German  relationship  is  alive  and  well  in  a  Europe,  despite  the  strain 
of  recent  events,  there  are  also  more  subtle,  but  just  as  important 
ways  in  which  the  Franco-German  relationship  is  shewing  its  solidarity. 
The  French  and  West  Germans  are  no  doubt  stepping  up  tteir  secret 
coordination  meetings  between  leaders  and  important  government  leaders 
which  normally  take  place  between  Franco-German  summit  meetings.  This 
enables  them  to  advance  each  crucial  step  in  the  building  of  an 
emerging  new  Europe  with  the  advantage  of  a  unified  position  and  a 
sharing  of  perspectives  which  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  Franco- 
German  relationship.  The  French  and  Germans  have  seen  to  it  that  their 
highly  valued  relationship  has  successfully  survived  the  recent  strain 
caused  by  the  changes  in  Europe.  By  doing  so,  they  have  increased 
their  own  confidence,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  other  nations,  that 
the  Franco-German  relationship  will  survive  the  challenges  ahead  and 
contribute  positively  to  the  security  of  the  Europe  of  the  future. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  discussed  the  changes  taking  place  in 
Europe,  particularly  the  unification  process  occurring  between  the  two 
Germanies.  I  have  then  analyzed  the  likely  impact  of  those  changes  on 
the  institutions  of  the  EC,  NATO  and  the  WEU.  In  the  final  part  of 
this  chapter  I  have  looked  at  how  the  Franco-German  relationship  has 
reacted  to  these  changes.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  Franoo-German 
relationship  has  held  up  well  under  the  strain  of  recent  events  in 
Europe  which  could  have  otherwise  undermined  the  partnership.  The 
Franoo-German  relationship  remains  strong  and  shews  every  indication 
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that  it  will  continue  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  security 
of  Europe  through  its  example  and  leadership  in  the  institutions  of  the 
EC,  NATO  and  WEU. 

Off*?  lygjon 

The  Frarico-German  partnership  has  mutually  benefited  both 
countries.  It  has  been  of  value  to  the  French  in  alleviating  their 
security  concerns  over  their  potentially  more  militarily  powerful 
neighbor,  has  served  to  keep  Bonn  tied  to  the  West,  and  has  been 
important  to  France  eooncmically.  Their  catrbined  closely  coordinated 
action  in  the  EC  and  defense  matters  has  also  given  France  a 
significant  role  in  the  leadership  of  Europe  that  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  possible.  For  the  West  Germans,  the  partnership  has  allowed 
their  country  to  regain  its  status  as  an  equal  among  the  Western  Allies 
by  enhancing  its  political  legitimacy,  it  has  helped  to  alleviate  fears 
of  other  European  countries  of  an  emerging  economic  and  military  strong 
Germany,  and  has  allowed  the  West  Germans  to  keep  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  West  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  their  overtures  to  the  East, 
particularly  their  goal  of  eventual  unification  of  East  and  West 
Germany. 

Oentral  to  the  relationship  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  their 
mutual  concern  for  security.  Shortly  after  the  war  it  served  as  a 
point  of  contention  and  caused  resentment.  Today,  their  mutual 
cooperation  in  defense  is  perhaps  their  greatest  achievement.  It 
reinforces  an  important  ingredient  of  their  relationship:  trust.  After 
all,  what  greater  show  of  trust  could  there  be  between  two  former 
enemies  than  the  integration  of  one  another's  armed  forces. 
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Their  relationship  has  also  benefited  Europe.  Following  World  War 
II,  the  nations  of  Europe  realized  that  the  reooncil  ration  of  two  of 
Europe's  most  bitter  enemies  was  essential  to  lasting  peaoe  in  Europe. 
To  that  end,  the  designers  of  early  European  integration  efforts  made 
sure  to  include  Franco-Genian  rapprochement  as  a  central  thane. 
Frarco-Genaan  relations  were  a  catalyst  for  the  creation  of  the  ECSC, 
WEU,  and  NMD. 

The  Franco-German  treaty  of  1963  began  a  close  bilateral 
relationship  that  later  blossomed  into  the  dynamo  of  the  European 
Oariruriity.  Within  the  oonfines  of  the  EC,  the  Franco-German 
relationship  began  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  security  of  Western 
Europe.  As  the  EC  involvement  in  issues  of  security  grew,  first  by 
embracing  political  security  concerns  through  the  EPC  and  later  by 
becoming  involved  in  defense  matters  as  a  result  of  the  Single  European 
Act,  so,  too,  did  the  influence  and  role  of  the  Franco-German 
relationship. 

By  1982,  the  French  and  Germans  had  developed  enough  confidence  in 
their  relationship  to  tackle  the  previously  taboo  subject  of  defense 
cooperation.  Their  1982  defense  initiative  marked  a  significant  step 
in  the  evolution  of  their  relationship  of  trust  and  mutual  cooperation. 
The  subsequent  defense  initiatives  now  serve  as  positive  contributors 
to  the  effectiveness  of  NMD  and  the  security  of  Western  Europe.  The 
French  FAR  reinforces  France's  commitment  and  ability  to  perform  its 
NATO  mission,  Franco-German  joint  nanuevers  allow  the  French  to  become 
acquainted  with  NATO  procedures,  and  the  Franco-German  joint  brigade 
serves  as  a  model  for  further  European  defense  integration. 
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The  success  of  Franco-Genian  defense  cooperation  paved  the  way  for 


the  revival  of  the  WELJ  in  1984.  The  WBU  has  the  potential  to  be  the 
basis  for  a  European  pillar  within  NATO  which  could  contribute  to  the 
Alliance  by  serving  as  a  forum  in  which  European's  can  discuss  strictly 
European  security  concerns.  It  could  also  increase  European  support 
for  NATO  decisions  which  are  often  criticized  by  the  public  as  being 
overpowered  by  American  concerns.  The  leadership  role  of  the  Franco- 
German  relationship  in  the  WELJ  also  contributes  to  the  partnership's 
influence  on  Western  European  security. 

The  Franco-German  relationship  has  succeeded  in  working  through 
the  institutions  of  the  EC,  NATO,  and  WEU  to  make  a  favorable  and 
significant  impact  upon  the  security  of  Western  Europe.  The 
relationship  has  also  proven  its  solidarity  in  face  of  the  most  recent 
changes  in  Europe.  The  two  countries  have  played  an  important  part  in 
stabilizing  the  political,  economic,  and  military  situation  in  Europe 
by  standing  together  firmly  to  support  the  EC  and  its  plans  for  1992, 
as  well  as  to  support  the  continued  role  of  NATO  in  Europe. 

The  Franco-German  relationship  was  bom  cut  of  the  need  for 
reconciliation  between  the  two  neighbors  whose  mutual  hatred  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  past  three  wars  in  Europe.  Today,  the 
franoo-German  relationship,  built  on  trust,  mutual  understanding,  and 
cooperation,  serves  as  a  unifying  and  stabilizing,  rather  than 
destructive  force.  Crucial  to  their  relationship  has  been  the  idea  of 
trust,  most  significantly  embodied  in  the  defense  cooperation  the  two 
former  enemies  share.  In  the  years  ahead,  political  and  economic 
temptations  will  materialize  to  threaten  the  relationshiD,  but  the 
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paramount  need  for  reconciliation  and  tmst  between  these  two  nations 
will  keep  the  Franco-German  partnership  strong  and  viable.  It  must, 
for  upon  its  survival  hangs  the  survival  of  the  two  peoples  and  of 
Europe. 
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